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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | husbanding the food of our plants. He wished 
arse =. = ||the process of digestion to be conducted above 
The Difference between the Old and the New)|ground, when the atmosphere took the volatile 

Methods of managing Yard Dung. By Oxx||half; we wish this process to go oa in the 
or rue New Scnoor., [For the New-||soil, when the volatile half is arrested, and re- 
York Farmer. } | tained for the wants of the crop. It was the 
la the June number of the Farmer, you|/old practice, and is yet the practice with many, 
have published, Mr. Editor, Somerville’s di-| to boil tea and coflve an hour or two, to make 
rections for managing a dunghill, and liave|/tt strong and go farther. Now it is well 
i|known that the boiling process dissipates the 








superadded your own opinion, that « manure! r | 
remaining any considerable line trodden down||@roma and very much of the essential flavor 
in excess of wet, is very destructive to its nu- of both. ‘The gasses disengaged in the fer. 
tricious properties.” Althougit your opinion|| : i 
is guarded with Yankee caution, and may be|/aroma of tea and coffee are to man. 
construed to mean one thing or another, yet it} Mr. Somerville’s plan of a dunghill is ex- 
is obviously intended to give a preference to|}cellent under the old system, because it saves 
the old over the new system of inanaging||@ part of the loss which would otherwise ensue 
manures, of applying them in a rotted, andjj!tem lermentation; yet it docs not save the 
not in an unfermented state, tothe soil. As this;| be tter—the gaseous part. And the fact shoula 
question involves considerations of deep inter-| 2 be concealed, thet the greater the mass un- 
est to the farmer, | propose briefly to poiat||fer te influence of heat and moisture, the 
out the difference, in point of profit, between||Mere violeat the fermentation, and conse. 
Robert Somerville’s method and that which!queatly the greater the loss in nutricious 
is recommended by « distinguished agricultu.|/matter. : 
rists.”’ , 1 “Poatford the practical tarmer an opportu. 
Robert Somerville was a surgeon, and for ajiaity of testing the value of the two modes of 
time an agricultural editor, in the last couturys ,[umanaing manure, if he has doubts on the 
and died thirty yearsago. His system of ma.) Subject, | recommend that he carts, say ten 
uaging dung was the popular vac at his day ;|/!ouds, next spring, from his barn yard, where 
and he, probably, had about the same oppor. jt has been tru iden wi, tohalt'an acre ot his corn 
tunity of testing his theory by practice that/|oF polutoc field, spread and plough it in while 
the editor of the New-York Farmer now has. et, and take other ten loads to a roofed dung- 
The object of Mr. Somerville’s plan is to pro-||pile, to undergo the fermentating process du. 
mote fermentation, or in other words to hasten|| "ag the suminer, according to Myr. Somer. 
the rotting of his dung, ere he considered it||Ville’s plan : und in September, let him take 
fit to apply to the soil. The tact was not!|bis ten loads, or the moicty that remains of it, 
then accredited, but has since been amply jand apply it to halfan acre of wheat, adjoin. 


demonstrated, by science and practice, that in}/@s the cora or potatoes already dunged, and 


mentation of the dung ure tothe plant what the 





this rotting or fermenting process, dung loses|/5OW the whole acre with wheat. Now | ven- 
fifty per cent., or one half, of its fertilizing!|ture to say hat the ten loads which have fed 
properties, and that ifthe process of fermenta. |" eam or potatoes, and doubled their product, 
tion takes place, as it readily will, if applicd|] will do as much good to his wheat, nay more, 
broad-cast, in our tillage grounds, during our!|than the ten loads which have Inin in the roofed 
ordinary summers, this fifty per cent. which||4Ung-piie, undergoing the digestive process, 








gees contrast between the old and new method of applying in a rotted, and not inan unfermented 


state,” is entirely gratuitous ; and the con- 
trast drawn by the writer between the know- 
ledge of scientific men in Mr. Somerville’s 
time and that of modern days, implies a forget- 
fulness of the brilliant discoveries then, and 
previously, made in chemistry, and of the 
spirit that was excited in applying these dis. 
coveries to the operations of nature. Mr. 
Somerville’s essay clearly proves that he was 
well acquainted with the chemical changes 
which take place in manure; and admitting 
that his doctrine is contained in the two fol- 
lowing extracts from his essay, “ One of the 
| New School” cannot, with modesty, claim the 
above hollow yard system as exclusively that 
advocated in modern days. Mr. 8. says it is 
of the utmost importance to have “ dungiills 
30 situated and constructed as to promote 
fermentation, and preserve the useful particles 
coutained in the dung, both while the process is 
going on and after it is finished,” and the * ma- 
nure may be increased by laying a layer of 
earth, leaves of trees, or any other suitable 
substance, on the bottom ; and similar layers 
may be laid throughout the duaghill, the mois- 
ture passing through them, the same being 
returned from the reservoir, will completely 
saturate them ; the entire will uadergo a fer- 
mentation, and produce a vast quantity of ma- 
nure.’” On the supposition that the above 
extract, without any reference to the econo- 
my of his mode, contain Mr. S.’s doctrine, 
we confess we give it the preference to that of 
allowing the manure to soak in rain waier, 
and the liquids of the yard for half the year, 
and then applying it directly to the land, for 
the following reasons : 

Ist. ‘There is a greater certainty of the 
crops being benefitted. Certainty is of great 
limportance in farming. 

2d. It is more easily applied, and more uni- 








- 


| 
|formly incorporated with the soil. 

| 3d. The action on the crops is immediate, 
jand when the soil, or the materials used in 





is wasted in the yard or stercorary, is re-||Without fectilizing aught but tie atmosphere. 
tained by aud fertilizes the soil. In other! One or THz New Scnoo. 
words, that a given quantity of dung will en.!! 
rich a ficld twice as much, when rotted in the/ithe writer of the above to retaliate relative 
soil, as it will when previously rotted ja the vard/|to our respective situations for obtaining prac-| 
or stercorary. Hence the study, in modern |jticalinformation. Lhe is more eligibly situated, ! 
days, has been to save this better half of theliwe shell expect him to decide by experiment! 
dung, by keeping back, or retarding fermen. ||before we shall, whether “ manure remaining, 
tation, until it is buried in the soil. Hence thellany consi 
hollow yards, the retention in them of wa-|jlayig aside our * yankee caution,” | trodden! 
ter, and the treading of the mass, by cattle,|}down in excess of wet [or ponded,] is very 
pigs, and poultry, to keep down the temperature,|\destructive to its nutricious properties.” We 
and to prevent the access of ar—heat andjjshall not be satisfied with his «1 verily bo- 
moisture being the agents of putreiaction. I lieve,” but must have experimental proof— 


Rewaans.—We have too much respect sel 


} ri . . . 1 
erable tune [six to nine months, 


verily believe that a mass of manure, accu- 
mulated during the winter months, and applied 
as it should be to the summer hoed crops, is 
fitteen per cent. better for being trodden in the! 
yard, by the cattle, and well saturated with 
moisture, because these prevent fermentation. 
What it was Somerville’s object to promote, it 
3 our object to prevent. Hence the marked 








quod erai demonstrandum. 

Our remarks at pages 168 and 176 are 
wholly confined to the subjects of water re- 
maining a considerable time on the manure, 
and of a wall protection around the manure, 
consequently the assertion that we “‘ obviously 
intended to give a preference to the old over 
the new system of managing manures—of! 





ithe compost, are of a nature retentive of the 
gases and salts, and of moisture, the fertiliz- 
ling properties are by no means exhausted, 
jon the first or second crop. The rains dis- 
jsolve the gases and salt, and bring them into 
‘contact with every particle of the soil. 
; 4th. The quantity is very greatly increased, 
iwithout ay /oss of the original quantity made 
jiu the stables and yards, 
| Sth. It promotes industry in accumula. 
iting substances for manure. There are many 
isuusiances that are valuable when fermented 
in the compost heap, that are injurious or of 
no service when applied in an unfermented 
state. 

We have objections to the soaked and un- 
fermented manure for the following reasons : 

Ist. There is reason to believe that an in- 
jurious effect is produced, from the fact that 
the color of the straw, and other vegetable 
substances that have been so long soaked, is 
changed; and that similar substances rotted 
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in water without fermentation, are very diff. 
cult, or cannot be made, to ferment. 

2d. The coarseness of the manure renders 
it almost impossible to cover it to that depth 
which will give it the requisite portion of 
moisture and air to produce a uniform fermen- 


tation. A part will be too deep; some very|/therefore be not out of place. The subject is not 


slightly covered will fermentand have a great 
portion of its gasses carried off with the eva- 
porated moisture. 

3d. The time of its action or fermentation 
is uncertain, depending very much on the 


heat, dryness and wetness of the season ; and||apt to lead to wasting of the soil by overcrop- 


applied to some crops, to corn in the hills, for 
instance, it is beneficial or injurious according 
to the season. In ploughing corn and pota- 
toes this coarse manure is often brought tothe 
exposure of the sun, consequently its use in 
this state is an unscientific or random method 
of farming. 

5th. It isa very great source of noxious 
weeds, and of diseases to the grain. A farmer 
who is careful to destroy every injurious plant 
on his farm before it goes to seed, may, by| 
keeping a friend’s horse over night, by intro- 
ducing to his yard stock from other farms, or 
in buying hay or seed grain, sow that which 
will cause him much trouble, and give him a 
smutted field of wheat. 

5th. When coarse manure is applied in the| 
spring, if the weather is cold until June or 
July, and then suddenly become hot, the fer- 
mentation is very rapid, tending, particularly 


if dry weather succeed, to overheat, and pro-}| 


duce sickliness. 

Let none of our readers suppose that in 
giving preference to the compost system, that 
we disapprove ofthe plan of collecting the ma- 





Rotation of Crops in Europe and America. 
| By Senex. [For the New-York Farmer. } 

_ Mr. Eprror,—The subject of rotation of 
||crops has been but slightly noticed in the Mag- 
‘lazine since I had the pleasure of becoming al 


subscriber, a few observations thereon may} 
} cal 








new in this country, but, so fur as | have ob- 
served, is in a variety of instances rather too! 
little attended to in practice. Farmers often} 
appearing to regulate their cropping by contin. | 
geacies, rather than steady principles—this ts 


/ping, an error tedious or expensive to remedy. 
'[t gives me pleasure however to observe that 
‘this subject appears at the present time to oc 
ceive increasing attention. Clover is now 
{much more extensively sown ia my neighbor-| 
hood than it was twelve years ago, when | 
‘commenced farming in America, and its in-| 
creased cultivation appears evident in the oth-| 
er districts | have had an opportunity of see | 
ing. ‘This I consider as a sure criterion of| 
improving husbandry. It is only by judicious; 
courses of cropping that land is preserved in al 
‘tertile state, while at the same time it is made} 
ito yield the greatest increase with the least 
jexpense. On this account a suitable rotation! 
has by some been considered as of more im.| 
|portance to the farmer than manure: this may 
ladmit of dispute, but it may be safely assert- 
ied to be one of the most important departments} 
jof agriculture, without a competent attention! 
'to which there can be no good husbandry. I} 
‘conceive there is no branch of the art more ne-| 
cessary and important for young farmers to; 
ibe well instructed and informed in, than rota- 
jtions of crops and the priaciples on which 











nure in the centre of the yard, compared with}, 
the slovenly practice pursued by many farm-|! 


ers of suffering it to be repeatedly drenched} 
and more or less fermented in the yard, then 
carted out into a heap, and left to ferment and 
waste its nutritive properties in the air. Over 
such a practice the centre-yard system has 
every thing to recommend it. 

In reference to a wall or protection around 
the manure heap, the remaining subject of 
Mr. Somerville’s plan which we recommended, 
we do not, upon reflection, think it would be 
any great improvement to Dr. Hosack’s 
stercorary, which so well shades the manure 
and leaves it soslightly exposed. ‘This would 
depend, however, on the height to which the 
manure is allowed to accumulate above the 
surface of the ground. But on the compost 
system, we deem a wall, or something that will 
produce shade, and at the same time protect 
it from dry and chilling winds, of importance. 
Independent of the reasons assigned by Mr, 
S. for a wall, we should suppose the shade 
produced by it would tend to cause the manure 
to attract carbonic acid gas, a supposition at 
least apparently justified by the following 
most modern doctrine, ‘‘ Soil overshadowed by 
thick leaves is good, from its attracting car- 
bonic acid vapors, and preventing their es- 
cape.” (Pro. Rennie. )—If the soil is enriched 
by the shade produced by such crops as pota- 
toes and turnips, and exhausted by such crops 
as do not afford shade—if wheat thrives bet- 
ter when clover protects the soil from the sun, 
—we should think manure, particularly com. 
post, to be benefitted by being carefully 
shaded. 

This subject, fermented compost and un. 
fermented manure, we deem of importance, 








they ought to be founded. 

My intention however is not to write a trea-| 
tise on the subject, but only to hazard a few) 
remarks relative to European and American} 
courses, 

In the best cultivated districts of Europe, or} 
irather of Britain, I believe | oughi to say, the| 
lrotations most suitable to each have been as-| 
lcertained by long practice and a variety of] 
jexperiments—they have alsu been recorded,| 
land their merits discussed in a variety of ag-| 
iricultural essays before the public: the prac-| 
itice of each has therefore become pretty uni- 
‘form. In this country also much valuable| 
information has been communicated through| 
ithe press in every department of agriculture,| 
lyet as regards the courses of cropping in actu- 
jal practice in particular districts, or even by 
individuals, there appears deticiency of infor-| 
jmation. 
| In Great Britain a turnip crop is the foun-| 
\dation of the rotation on all light soils ; they| 
jare raised ona very large scale, the whole! 
manure on the farm being applied to that pur- 
pose, and the dependance of the farmer for fat-| 
tening stock for the butcher is almost wholly; 
on this crop. ‘The raising of turnips has of-| 
‘ten been recommended to the American far-| 
mer fur the same purpose, and as a means of) 
saving much corn, but as yet I believe with| 
‘little or no effect ; perhaps the labor and ex.| 
|pense of winter storing them may be too great! 
here. The British winter is generally so} 
|mild that storing is seldom necessary, and nev-| 
‘er but very partially used; here it would be 
necessary every winter, and if in pits like 
/potatoes, they would be inaccessible from De- 
cember to April nearly ; such a quantity as 
jcould be saved conveniently in thig way, or 
even in a cellar, would be extremely valuable 











and will cheerfully give insertion to commu- 
nications. 


{for ewes and early lambs in April. It is not 
probable, however, that turnips will be very 











[Avevsr, 


extensively raised in the state of New-York. 
Indian corn will naturally be the favorite fal- 
low crop, and the foundation of the rotation 
on all our light soils. ‘The Flemish mode of 
raising turnips after grain crops, in cases 
where grass seeds are not sown along with 
the grain, has been recommended by some of 
the best American writers on agriculture, yet 
I know of no instance of its being accomplish- 
ed; the practice appears quite practicable in 
this country, where the grain crop could be 
removed by the middle of July, and likely to 
be attended with considerable advantage, as 
affording a quantity of valuable provender 
either for storing or fall feeding. My soil is 
by no means favorable for turnips ; yet as I 
keep a considerable flock of sheep, | have of- 
ten wished to give this mode a trial, and here 
state the causes which have as yet prevented 
it: in the first place, the preparation of the 
ground for the sowing of turnips always has 
happened with me in the busy time of hay 
and grain harvest, when the whole strength 
of men and cattle is required for the indispen- 
sable work of securing these crops, the safety 
of which could hardly be risked for the chance 
of the turnip. Secondly, by the time the hay 
and grain crops are secured, it is generally too 
late to suw turnips; but if not, the working 
of the wheat fallow, and hoeing of the corn, 
again interfere, and require all our hands and 
cattle ; these occurrences have always pre- 
vented me from ploughing even a few acres on 
which to sow turnips broadcast, and without 
manure, for the chance of obtaining a little fall 
feed for sheep. I am persuaded however that 
this might be accomplished here on a light 
early soil, where fallow is not requisite ; it is 


Ja regular practice in certain districts in Flan- 


ders, and has been occasionally done in some 
of the southern counties in England, though 1 
believe there it is not in general use. 

In the best cultivated districts of Scotland 
and England, fallow forms the commencement 
or foundation of the course of cropping on clay 
or all heavy soils unfit for turnips. A com. 
plete summer fallow is well known to be one 
of the most expensive common operations of 
husbandry, requiring an extra strength of men 
and horses to be kept on account of it. The 
expense has been computed at five to six pounds 
sterling per acre, andeven higher. This an- 
cient practice, which has been in use in a great 
part of Europe for time immemorial, has often 
had its enemies as well as its advocates; it 
cannot be denied that it has been used in ma. 
ny places improperly and unnecessarily ; ite 
advantages and disadvantages however have 
been amply discussed, and the practice of the 
best improved districts in Britain seems to 
have established it there, as indispensable in the 
cultivation of all strong clays and heavy 
loams ; no occupier of a clay soil was ever an 
anti-fallowist—long experience having shown 
them that such soils cannot possibly be pre. 
served in a clean and productive state without 
recourse to this process occasionally, though 
quite unnecessary in lands of a different des. 
cription. 

We too have our fallows on all descriptions 
of soil, that is, we prepare our land for wheat 
by two, and sometimes, though seldom, three 
ploughings, generally between the first of 
June and tenth or fifteenth of September. 
This fallow therefore can have but little effect 
in cleaning the ground, its design is rather to 
break the sod and partially pulverize the soil, 
and this latter purpose does not appear neces- 
sary ina very great degree. | have observed 
that two ploughings ofteu answer this purpose 
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as well as. three; it may therefore be said, 
that a thorough or complete summer fallow is 
not at present in practice in America, neither 
is it probable it will soon come into fashion on 
account of itsexpense. American writers on 
agriculture, at least all that | have had an op- 
portunity of consulting, appear to be anti-fal- 
lowists—they seem to think there is time 
enough here after harvest to clean ground 
sufficiently. 
my humble opinion, there is not time enough. 


I find that land gets foul here just as soon as||borders, not to have one-fourth the vigor o1 


in Britain, and that it is not in any respect 
easier to clean or keep clean; and I strongly 
suspect those who have got their lands full of 
chess, cockle, Canada thistle, and other bad 
weeds, may find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get clear of these pests without having recourse 
to this radical remedy. This however is on- 
ly an opinion—lI cannot speak from ex pe- 
rience, not having as yet had resolution to in- 
cur this expense, although some of my land 
stands much in need of it. | think it probable 
however, the expense may prevent the use of, 
summer fallow for some time, but I venture 
to predict it will ultimately come in; at pre-| 
sent it may be safely said that most of us far-| 
mers keep more land under crop than we can 
do justice to, and there are many circumstan- 
ces tending much to prevent this system from 
being suddenly relinquished—it will be done 
gradually—it must have time; but there is 
littie doubt we will ultimately find that, by pro- 
portioning our tillage or quantity of crop more 
to the quantity of manure we can command 
than we do at present, more profit will be ob- 
tained and at less expense. 

Yours, &c. Senex, 

Saratoga county, [8th May, 1833. 











New Species of Clover— Trifolium incarnatum. 
By X. [Forthe New-York Farmer. | 
I admire, Mr. Editor, your discrimination 
and your liberality. 


trom the Genesee Farmer, and to give point 
to your remarks, gratuitously impute it to 
the pen of an individual. ‘The extract states 
that a new species of clover, Trifolium incar- 
natu, has recently been introduced into Bri- 
tish husbandry. And you ask how can it be 
said to have been “ recently introduced” when 
it is known to have been introduced into Bri- 
tuin as early as 1596? Now, sir, your proof! 
Here it is—Loudon says, “ Trifolium incar- 
natum, an annual of Italy, has been recom- 
mended by an Italian Professor, to Sir John 
Sinclair,” &c. And pray, Sir, what does this 
prove! Are recommended and introduced con. 
vertible terms? Because | recommended to 
my friend ten years ago to take a wife, does 


’ a ° Pe | ° ‘ ‘ 
‘his I take to be a mistake ; in) dation is of acknowledged weight. 


You copy an article,|! 
page 166, for the manifest purpose of cavil,)| 


isilk, is an improvement on the usual practice, 


|X. For the proof of this, we refer him to 
'|\Loudon, and Sweet’s Hortus Britaunicus. 
‘|The quotation, of which X. has only given a 
||part, was designed to show by whom this spe- 
cies of clover was recommended, and by whom 
it was spoken against. Now, we suppose 
|very few would have thought that we design- 
ijed any disrespect, or to cavil, when we gave 
ithe name of an individual whose recommen- 
If this 


clover was found “in our (British) garden 


lcommon clover,” either Sir John, or others, 
must have received seed.—[Ep. N. Y. F.] 





To destroy the Canada Thistle. By W. W. 
Powe tt. [For the New. York Farmer, and 
American Gardener’s Magazine. | 
Mr. Epvrror,—Your Farmer of this month 

has just come to hand, in which I perceive an 

inquiry by A. K. B. respecting the destruc- 
tion of that pest, the Canada Thistle. 
plans for the attainment of that object are al- 
ready before the public, but there is one which 

[ do not recollectto have seen published. It 

was mentioned to me by an aged man, who 

has had long experience as a farmer. Heas. 
sured me that he had frequently tried it, and 
had not in a single instance failed of success. 

The plan is, to mow the thistles immediately 

after a honey dew. ‘This information being 

recent to me, has deprived me of the opportu- 
lity of testing its truth by actual experiment, 
but shall do so as soon as an opportunity is af. 
forded. When the honey dew has fallen, may 
be known by touching the tongue to a leaf 
which is wet with it. Every farmer proba 
july knows that houey dew is swect ; let them 
jtry the experiment, if it should prove success. 
ful, it is an easy way of extirpating what eve- 
ry farmer shou!d wage war with, until this 
memy, so very tenacious offife, is completely 
routed. Respectfully, 
Wester. W. Powe. 
Milton, Saratoga county, June 18, 1833. 














Simple Apparatus for Preparing Silk Cocoons 
for Recling. By R. M. W. [For the New- 
York Farmer.] 


but I think is yet susceptible of amendment. 
Make a box 12 inches square, 24 feet long, 
finch boards, put ou a bottom and bore 4 01 
$ holes near the edges, on the inside lay a 
square board smaller than the bottem by au 
inch all round the sides ; cover the spacees be- 
tween the sides and false bottom with tin, with 
small holes punched like a lantern, then pui 
on the cover with hinges, which cover should 





it authorize you to say that this same friend 
was married ten vears ago? Loudon does no: | 
say that even Sir John Sinclair either receiv-|) 
ed seed, or raised plants, much less that the 
Trifolium incarnatum was introduced into]| 
British husbandry. | rejoice that my friend), 
Prince has been enabled to throw “ more light’ 
on your mind, though I confess 1 have not 
been enabled to discover any material differ- 
ence between his letter and the article you 
have commented upon. X. 
Remarks.—Had we more particularly no- 
ticed the difference between «introduced into 
British husbandry,” and merely « introduced 
into Britain,” we should probably have made 
our remarks less unsatisfactory to X. Our 
proof of its having been introduced in 1596, 


ve forced with a small gimblet in squares of 
me inch ; take a coffee pot, put in it half a gal- 
ton of whiskey, or any cheap proof’ spirits ;|| 
set the coffee pot on some live coals and the 
spirit will soon boil, and the steam will pass]! 
iT through the spout, and may be easily leo 
uito the bottom of the wooden box. Let the 
box be filled with cecoons, and the hot steam 
thrown on them; it will soon kill all the mil. 
lers, and dissolve the gluey matter of the co- 
coons, which will reel much better than from 
the water-bath. ‘The steam of the spirits is 
a much greater solvent than water ; the holes 
in the cover will lead the steam through the 
box, and the tin and holes at the bottom wil. 
allow any water to escape, which mar be 
condensed during the operation. I hope yet 








did not rest on the quotation made above by 





Many|| 


\tensively attended to in our country, and think 
‘much improvement will be made after a little 
‘experience, Yours, &c. R.M. W. 

Potter, July 4th, 1833. 





To destroy Rats and Birds. By R. M. W. 
[For the New-York Farmer. 

Mr. Fieet,—Take 2 ounces of Nux Vom- 
ica, bruise it in a mortar, pour on it one gal- 
‘lon of boiling water, and let :t stand 12 hours, 
frequently stirring it—then pour into this li- 
jquid a peck of wheat, rye or corn ; let it stand 
|12 hours longer, then scatter the corn in pla- 
ices frequented by mice, rats, squirrels or birds, 
‘and I presume we shall not soon hear of their 
\depredations again. The Rev. Mr. Decrue, 
‘of the Georgical Dictionary, recommends one 
ounce of the seed of Cicuta, and I believe any 
ipart of the plant will answer the same pur- 
|pose if treated in the same way, and it will 
/prove an effectual remedy against the evil. 
Yours, R. M. W. 
Potter, July Ist, 1833. 





Retrospective Criticisms on the First Series of 
the New-York Farmer. By the Evrror. 
Vol. I. No. 6.--[Continued from page 164. | 

SENECIO oBovatus, on Squaw Weev 
potsonovus TO SHeerp.—This is a valuable 
paper, communicated by Mr. Elam Tiiden, of 

New-Lebanon, N. Y. A particular field had 

long been considered to grow some plant of a 

ideadly nature to sheep. Disregarcing the re- 

iport of Mr. Tilden, soon after a rain, turned 
jin 100 large healthy wethers. In 36 hours 
some were dead, and the whole flock more or 
jiess diseased. On dissection the flowers of 
ithe Senecio obovatus were found in their sto- 
jmachs, which were corroded, and the inner 
coats of which, after the sheep had been dead 
awhile, peeled off with the contents. Tie in- 
\testines were filled with a black glutinous sub. 
stance; and the excrements of those that re- 
covered had the appearance of tar. The 
bladders contained no water, and were tough, 
like par-boiled flesh. The usual remedies for 
poison were applied, milk mixed with clay, 
jlard, molasses, &c. Spirits of nitre were al- 
|30 used with success. To ascertain the cer- 
jtainty of the cause, a sheep was fed with the 








Mr. Brewer’s suggestion about reeling}! ewers, and died in ten or twelve hours. 


This plant, as well as many others going 
under the name of Squaw Weed, particularly 
“rigeron Philadelphicum, is in repute as an 
Indian specific. It is quite an ornamental 
plant, with a flower having some resemblance 
to asmall sun-flower. It grows from twelve 
to fifteen inches in height, having inversely 
egg-shaped leaves at the base of the stem, 
with notched margins. The foot-stalks or 
stems, which support the flowers, are long, and 
arranged not unlike the sticks of an umbrella. 
It flowers in May and June. 

CatawBa Wine.—J. Adlum, Esq. of Co. 
lumina District, in transmitting a bottle of this 
wine to Dr. S. L. Mitchill, observes that, «all! 
wines from our native grapes have one qual- 
ity, I believe peculiar to themselves, of warm. 
ing the stomach, and moderately stimulating 
the system, (where no brandy is added,) and 
then passing off without affecting the head or 
stomach, or leaving any heat after it, and al- 
though it is sweet, it does not clog or produce 
any disagreeable sensation after drinking it, 
as far as six or eight glasses, which | have 
frequently tried.” 

LyrHruM veRTICILLATUM.—This plant, 
known by the name of Swamp-Willow Herb 








to see the silk culture and reeling very ex. 


and Grass Poley, in a communication from 
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Dr. Blatchly, to Dr. Mitchill, i is belie wel by 
farmers to produce abortion in all animals that! 
eat of it. 
To Destroy Canada Thisiles. By KR. M. W. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Mx. Freer,—I*-our atomgert nt A. K. 
i}. instead of wait.ag for showers to pull up 
is Canada Thistles, will attend to them very 
urly in the 
tue ground, and before the 
they ‘would come up very easy y. and I beheve 
he will effectually eradicate them. Itt! ey 
have stood long and been allowed to seed, the}| 
seed will come ‘up when the ground is plauted 
tor wheat, but the young plants are easily de- 
stroyed with the hoe. I have ir: " this with 
the sourdock with complete success, and be- 
lieve it will answer equally well for Canada 
Thistles, but it must be done early in the spring, 
before the ground scttles. R. M. W 
Potter, June 29, 1833. 





spring, just as the frost 
grou V | seu tle Ss, 


ters f Bruit——-Remarks on Yhe Re.|t 
Deterioration of Fruit— Remarks on ti 1 mal i\done by well directed efforts at me lioration. | 
21) had an opportunity myself in England but a) jare yet prospering in the southernand middle 


view of Mr. Floy’s Guide to the Orchard 
Fruit Garden. By J.J. [For the Ne w- 
York Farmer and American Gard: 
Magazine. | 
Mr. Eprror,—l perceive from your! 
Review of Floy’s edition of Lindley’s Guide 
to the Orchard, 
cate of Knight’s theory of wearin: 


| 


is out 1 of | 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


its truth. What are these facts ” 





{Aveust, 


A ens 


|sake of argument, are insuificieat to establish |/ran out, is not in the least impaired, is evi- 
Briefly these, dence that the doctrine is unsound, for ifevery 
\some varieties of fruits of estimable “quality, ivariety has its limit, at or beyond which its 


have been observed, in different parts of Eu. ||productions will be, in the ‘language of a 
‘rope, to become annually Jess and less pro-i/French writer, “ absolute nothingness,” it 


\ductive—so much s0, in some instauces, as to }would seem to follow, 


render their cultivation enypottahte, if not 
altogether useless, ‘lis 


that this absolute no- 
thins gness, which is to ensue, must be either 


Was not the ¢ conppengemnve or instantaneous; but it is not 


lonly in some particular situation, or district, progressive, as we have seen above, the fla- 


lor county, but the sume varieties were 


\widely distant place s. Let it be borne in 
imind here, that no fault had beea found with 
ithe quality of the fruit, thus grudgingly yield- 
d: the flavor was not run out, nor iad the y 


avorite apples, the Ribstoa 
Pippin, both of which had commenced their} 
lownward course many years ago, arc ad-|! 
iduced by the Professors of Botany in the U ni- 
ive rsity of London so late ly as 1832, not only! 
|as fruits of surpassing excellency, but, mark 
‘it, as instances of what had bee n, and might be | 


le 
| 
|i 
ip 
ld 
| 


few years since, of tasting and testing the ex-|| 
net’s'| cellenc y ofthese cele brate ‘d apples. ‘The same'||what is the boundary line between the north. 


lremark holds good also with regard to fruits on! 


the continent ; several of the Pears so highly 
jesteenied the we, and indeed all over the world, 


out. You admit, however, that there are two, itended, however, that the flavor of these fruit, 
opinions on the subje ct, and | rejoice: > to find)) jor any one good quality, save its productive- jarrived at zero (absolute nothingness), can it 


that so far from being inveterate ly pre 
in favor of the t 
open to cx ymmunications.” 


iced /ness, is the least impaired. 
theory, your ‘c # a iS ure) 


M. Masson (himself a strenuous advocate 


le ‘teriorated in richness or in succulency ; so 
ar froin it, indeed, that Great Britain’s two}! 
and the Golden ||: 
‘not equal in all latitudes, nor ever in a coun- 


found!|vor of those fruits now running out beir 1g equal 
jto exhibit the same defects in different and ito What it has ever been, and if it be instan- 
‘taneous, let the advocates of the theory give 
us the name of that fruit which has thus been 


lost, and the year in which this absolute no- 
thingness ensued, 

But again, it is admitted by the most stre- 
nuous advocates of the doctrine, that this ten- 
lency tu running out in any one variety, is 


itry of comparatively a few miles in extent. 
‘Thus we are told oa the authority of Mr. 
[Knight, than which there is no better where 
facts only are concerned, that varieties which 
\appear io have commenced this retrogade 
course in the northern counties of England, 
countics. Now I will not stop to inquire 
larn counties, not of the little island of Great 


Brit ain, but of England merely, where vari- 


‘eties of delicious fruit are running out, and the 
that you area re udvo- vem a few years since, are said to be cither jmiddle counties, Where the same sorts are still 
or running|| run out or in a rapid dec ‘line ; it is not pre- |prospe ring; but | will ask this question—if 


any one iruit, by continued propagation, has 


ibe that variety, of which, though every tree in 


jimy ore hard has ceased to be as productive as 


This is as it should'|of the running out theory) informs us that forme riy, vet is doing well in an adjoining 


be: let us hear all that can be said on either ithree spec ies of these me ‘Iting pears, once le ounty in the garden of my ne ighbor. 1 will 


side; give us all the light that can be obtained, 
for it is a subject of great interest and im. 
portance. 


In making the few remarks which follow,||their excellency, 
\Paris fruit. market to assert, that no pears,'; 


you will believe me when I say, [ cuter not 
upon the subject because I seck controversy, 
—I seek truth. 

The theory is, in few words, this—I'ruits 


that have been, and continue to be, propaga-}} 


ted by extension, that is, in any other w ay 
than by seed, will, in the course of time, d 
teriorate, and run out, or become extinct. 1! 


ue-|/ premature dec 


lgreatly cele brated, now sell from ten sous to 
a proof, you will say, of 
Granted ; but a proof also of 


fyr | know enough of the 


itwo frances each : 


te ' 
jtheir scarcity. 


however scarce, will there bring two trancs 
—nv, nor ten sous—each, ifnot of surpassing 
jexcellency. 

From this fact, the unproductiveness of! 
vertain varieties, added to the teadency to)! 
“ay and early death, manifested 


by the trees of these varieties, Mr. Knight ad- 


igo further, and submit the question, whether 
jbecause some vat “ieties appear to be on the de- 
cline in some places, is it legitimate thence to 
infer that ve retable product tions have certain 
limits, beyond which they cannet be cultivated? 
‘But you will say—Soite varieties are evidently 
jless productive than formerly, and the trees 
jaPpear ina unhealthy state in many places; 
and i if | deny your theory, how is it to be ae- 
counted for! I did not intend, nor have | 
He “iSsure at present, to 


this que stion, At a future day I may avail 


am thus particular in stating the poiut in dis-'}vanced the opinion ‘aa possibly fruits zight||myselfof the privilege afforded by your co. 


pute, because some persons have misuuder-,/have a limited duration only ; that they mig 


stood and misstated it ; nobody, as fur as my 


run out and become extine 1, and because, 


luinas, to attempt, satisfactorily and philoso. 
» | phic ully, to account for the appearance which 


knowledge extends, hav ing ever pretended to quote the language of Mr. F lov, | in his e fitonll ithe trees of some of our finest varieties have, 
controvert the opinion adopted, as you say, by) of Lindley, «the subject was broached by a 


Mr. Kenrick, that fruit trees have a liinited 
duration, (Farmer for June, 1833.) ‘Thy 
ory advanced, and the doctrine in dispute is: 


igreat Man upon guess-work, every little one 


jand conclusive.” 


1 well recollect the cautious || 


lin certain places, presented. But you have 


lio right to ask me to account for any effect 


the- is ready enough to take it up as satisfactory |which has been produced, because | deny the 


truth, and prove (to my own satisfaction, at 


ay } ‘anetie Y fruits 4 Tv PONnacwatosr : a. 4 Pe j ° tt 7 - 3 - e . 
Fruits, varieties of fruits, when propagated |manner ia which Mr. K. first «advanced this |least,) the fallacy of the theory which you up. 


by extension, beyond a certain indefinit: 
ber of years, grow worse and worse, and 
finally become extinct. 

In ordinary cases, when persons advance a 
new theory in any branch of science, 
expected that those thus advancing it 
substantiate it by facts, or arguments, or both, 
that on this should rest, if 1 may so express 
myself, the onus probandi. In the 
ease, however, it seems to be expected that 
those who doubt or disbelieve the truth of the 
doctrine, shall give 
credulity, or lack of faith. Be it so. 


t is'|! 


which, when firmly seated, in a few years, 
perhaps, became certainty, and probability 
iwas converted into assurance. 


But let us look at the theory. and the facts 
1 








should jon which it is built. if possible, withan unpre. 


4 } ’ ’ . 
pudiced eye, amd usk, Are the fuets 


Warrant the couel 


sil hicien tto 






usion that has been drawn | 


present ‘from them? I think they are not; because, 


first, there is no evidence that any one vari- 
ety has thus become extinct. Wien | Say 


their reasons for their in- ‘there is no e vidence, you will understand me 
I dis-'as meaning that | have not met with any, ina 


believe ‘the whole of it, and if I may escape horticult: tral life of some le agth and experi- 


the charge of using “ cavalierling slang,” 


(by Jence. eA there be, 
the way a new coined adjective, and an un- of the theory will, 


} however, some advocate 


’ doubtless, set me right in | 


gentlem: anly noun,) I shall give afew reasons this matter, and this can be ‘done by giving | 


for this disbelief. 


In the first place, then, the facts on which |rished. 


the nanie of any oue fruit that has thus pe- 
But, secondly, the fact that the qua- 


the theory is built, admitting them all for the’ lity of the fruit thus dete ‘riorating, or being 


num- jidea, and marked how it became his hobby, on {hold and proimulgate. 


| ‘The object | had in view was to show that 
it is aol a general law of nature ; that beyond 
a certain limit, it is out of the power of mean 
to continue a good variety of fruit in existence 
iaud to proce ed, if ny were a law of nature, it 
jwould operate equally on ail her vegetable 
| production s. but it mae s not operate equaily, 
for the willow (Sa/i. » Bulylonica) has been 
propagated by extension ever since the chil. 
idren of Israel hung their harps on its branches, 
iby the rivers of Babylon, and they are as 
igreen, and as thrifty, and as hes thy, as ever 
hey wer 

But you en say—Our controversy is about 
fruits; and the willow bears no fruit. True, 
itdoes not. Let us then confine ourselves to 
fruit. If your theory be true, it will, at any 
‘rate, apply to all fruits,—at least, to all fruits 
‘that are propagated by extension. Now the 
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go into a discussion of 
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only fruit which at “present occurs to my| iquite uneuitatie for a respectable hhemer tojjold kinds, being hardy, quiet stock, good 


mind, as never having been raised in any other 
way ‘than by extension, isthe Black Currant. 
It is strange that there has never been any 
varieties of the Black Currant raised from 
seed.”” (Loudon in loco.) —If your theory be 
true, the black currant must long since have 
run, or, for a length of time, have deen run- 
ning out. But it evidently is neither the one 
nor the other. 

In conclusion, my letter having already 
extended to a greater length than | intended, 
permit me to observe that it is an easy, 
an exceedingly easy matter, to raise new va- 
rieties of fruit, but to raise varieties superior, 
or even equal, to our old, well-known, and 
long-tried, and justiy celebrated fruits, is al- 
together another affair—hic labor, hoc opus 
est. 

Of an hundred thousand new varicties o 
Pears raised from seed by Van Mons, not one 
in a thousand was worth cultivating, not one 
in ten thousand was of sufficient merit to 
enable it to rank with the more generally cul- 


tivated varicties, and probably not # single | 


one will eventually be extousively cultivated, 
as a fruit of first rate exccllency. Now, keep- 
ing these facts in view, together with the ge. 
neral rage for novelty, which prevails with 
regard to fruits, equally with other things, 
and the highly colored and often false cha- 
racter given to new varieties, by those who 
raise them, and those who expect to profit by'| 
their sale, does it not appear to be a matter 
of more importance to preserve fruits of high | 
repute in both hemispheres, than tu foist into 
their places a new progeny of varictics, the only 
guarantee for whose excellency is the opinion, 
correct or not, of those who raised thei ? Or, 
shall we abandon our choicest varicties of 
fruits, give them up throughout the whole 
length and breadth of our land, a land einbra- 
cing every variety ofsoil and climate, because, 
forsooth, in some unpropitious spots they ap- 
pear to be, as the phrase is, running out. in 
a word, because a fruit does not appear to do | 
so well as formerly, in the vicinity of Boston, 
for instance, does it follow that its cultivation 
must be abandoned at once and for ever, in 
New-York, Penusylvania, and Ohio? 
4.3. 7% 

Remanrks.—We hardly think J. J. is au. | 
tlorised to say we are a decided advocate for 
Mr. Knight’s theory, from what we have 
written. We think much may be sakl in its | 
favor, and repeat what we have said betore, | 
« Time and future observation can alone deter- 
mine its truth.”—[Ep. N. Y. F.] 





Rise and Progress of Agriculture in Scot/and. 
By Senex. [Por the New-York Farmer 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. | 

Mr. Eprror,—!n the Magazine for June, | 
page 16], a letter, by H., contains some stric- 


tures on my communication regarding the im- |t 


proved husbandry of Scotland, which claim a_| 
passing notice from me. If. says, * Afier | 
reading my letter, any one migat believe that 
good farming was universal in Scotland, when, 
in fact, it extends to a few of the southern dis- 
tricts only.” 
sions it may have conveyed to H., L can say, | 


after a careful perusal of it again, that I can ‘the head of all the short woolled s! heep of the} 


find no reason to retract, or alter materially, | 
a single statement contained in it. 
a brief sketch of the rise and progress of im.'! 
proved husbandry, it did not appear neces- || 
aary to state that some spots or small districts | 
are to be met with, naturally so barren and); 


‘few of the southern counties, | beg leave to 
} . oe 
assure Hf. that he is atogether mistaken. I} 


for its improved husbandry, 
ibest breeds of horses and cattle. 


(Imported Sheep and Swine. By S.'T. [For 


who, some time since, purehased the farm]! 


ibeen at different times brought to this corm. 


Leicester 
doubtedly stand at the head of the long woo!-| 


As to this, whatever impres- Ition of Leicester blood in them, and are found! 


In giving ,|once confined to a small district in Sussex, but 


r |occupy or settle on. Scotland contains much 
‘lof this; almost the whole of the west and 
‘north Highlands may be considered as of this 
idescription, and even in the low parts of 
ithe country, tracts of this description are 
found in every county, having the arable land 
jin small and detached pieces, unsuitable for 
farming on a respectable scale. ‘The occu- 
ipiers of these patches cannot be denominated 
ifurmers, though many of them manage their 
‘small portions well, ‘and in many instances 


aurses, fattening kindly, and, when fat, brine. 
ing the highest price in Smithfield market. 
There they are worth one penny sterling, or 
two cents, the pound, more than Leicester 
jimutton, because the lean meat of the latter 
wants flavor, and the fat of it being more than 
can be eaten, is nearly so much waste. In 
Smithfield the term Down is applied generally 
to the Sussex and mes Cg kinds. The 
first, or real Southdown sheep, have been, | by 
long continued attention, improved in shape 
have been brought to fatten early, and to giy 




















jhave greatly improv ed them; yet ‘they afford 
jno fair or sufficient data, whereby to form} 
lany estimate of the state of agriculture ; it! 
would indeed appear incre dible that carel 38 | 
ior imperfect practices should not take place in| 
such circumstances, 

| As to good farming extending over only a 


| 


jam well acquainted with all the country be- 
itween Edinburgh and Inverness, but more 
‘particularly so with the counties of Forfar, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen and Banff, in each of 
which H. will now find a great number of 
farms ina high state of cultivation, and under 








a good fleece of wool. They are handsony 
sheep, their ears and noses fine, their faces 
and legs clear of wool, They are in a mil:! 
climate, but when taken to the bleak dow: 
ands of Hampshire and Wiltshire, the selec- 
jtion was made for hardiness and weight, so 
that two varieties of these sheep are now es- 
tablished. The Hampshire Downs have 
thicker skins and heavier fleeces; have more 
‘wool on their legs and faces ; they are larger, 
lespecially in their hind quarters; have imore 
lbone, broader noses, and thicker necks. The 
Sor ithdowns may be described as more high 
bred, handsome sheep ; the Hampshire downs 








las correct management as any in Scotland. ||as more proof against cold and wet, though 
I have also the best authority for stating that jineither kind is proof against bad keeping, but 


improved husbandry, in various instances, has 


found its way through the other northern 


counties, even to Cathness, and the shores of 
the Pentland Firth. There, it must be owned, 
its introduction is of more recent date, and o1| 
course it is not vet widely spread. A variety | | 
of other circumstances connected with this| 


| ° P “ae 1] 
isubject might be stated, but it is unnecessary. | 


iwould rapidly degenerate, as some Lak esters 
have done, in the common mode of wint: ring 
sheep i in the United States. Both kinds may 


i|be adapted to diffe rent districts of this exten- 


sive and varied country. 

“S. Hawes, now living near Albany, 
brought with him in October, 1832, ten Hamp- 
shire down ewes, one Hampshire down tup, 


H. appears to feel hurt that the husbandry of|jand one Southdown tup, the latter bred by 


Flanders or Scotland should be represented as||Mr. Coke, of Holkham. 
[t!|mouthed, the tups were lambed in February, 


ed 


equal or superior to that of Old England. 


may, perhaps, afford him some satisfaction || 1832. 


ion this head to acknowledge the justice of his} 
iremark, that Scotland is indebied to England | 
as well as for its| 
I need not |) 
be surprized if Hl. should treat my statements! 


ja little cavalierly, alter seeing how uncere- | 
imoniously he handles Sir John 
jothers of our Scotch agricultural worthies.|/brought in October had fifteen lambs from 
| 


Sinclair, and} 


Farther discussion of this subject ts quite un- 
necessary. 
July 2, 1833. 


the New-York Farmer, and American Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. | 


' 
! 
Mr. Epvror.—tI am glad to find in thel| 
| 


Genesee Farmer a notice of the imported 


owned by Judge Spencer. [ send vou the} 
‘Xtract, with an accompanying note 
Among other stock, many sheep have} 





i 


ry from Kngland; of late years these have I 
generally been long woolled, that is, Leiecs-}} 
ters, or their crosses, and some few Liner - 1S. | 

sheep, here called Bakewell’s, a t+ 


led breeds of England, all of which have a por- | 
generally on rich, level lands. Equ rally at} 
island, are the Southdowns. These were 
for full forty years have been rising in favor, 

and on hilly lands of second rate f rtility have} 


‘proved themselves superior to all other breeds. " 
In Surrey, Wiltshire, Berkshire, flampshir 





wretched, (to use H.’s expression, ) as to beand Hertfordshire, they have driven out the! lowe large old barus, to be eure, but all the other 


lig! wer. 
been favorites in Eneland. 


The ewes were full 


These ewes were picked out from a 
lot of one hundred and twenty very superior 
ewes, which were worth nearly twice the price 
jof common Downs. In the spring of 1833, 
jhis triends in England shipped for him ten 
[Southow n ewes, lambed early in 1832, one 
lof which was lost on the passage, but the 
lother nine have done well. The ten ewes 





January to March, three of which died. 


Senex. || “He-has also some excellent swine from 


‘Berkshire, England, similar to what are call- 
ied the grass breed here. They are thick, 
lshort legged animals, such as may be killed 
at any weight from twenty-five to seven hun- 


idred pounds.’ 


Nore.—It should be added, that the South. 


: Pee down wool is finer than that of the kindred 
stock of our worthy neighbor, Mr. S. Hawes, | ; 


lvariety, and that the fleece is somewhat 
For many years these sheep have 
Gentlemen buy 
them for their ee s, and farmers for their 
turnip fields and grass lands; very high prices 
ire given for —_ rior tups, at annual sales 
held for that purpose only. In the beginning 
of this month some superior Hampshire down 
sheep were in Albany, on their way west, 
the property of Mr. J. Parsons, an English 

urmer, going to live near Rochester. He had 
a at sea one tup, but had two capital ones 
lett. 

July 19, 1833. 





Messrs. Prince’s Garvenx.—Dear Sir: In the 
\coneluding paragraph of your account of a visit 
to our Garden, you speak of the old buildings 
not painted, &c. In so doing we think you 

ve not been suficiently explicit. ‘There are 
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buildings are in the best order, ont mostly new, 

and all well painted; in fact, nearly all have 

been built within seven or eight years. 
Yours, &c. Ww. Prince & Sons. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, 

June 29, 1833. 

Manufactures of Manchester— Visit to , Chats. 
worth, the Seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 
By B. P. [For the New-York Farmer. } 

(Continued from page 108.) 

The town of Manchester (for although 
it has a population of 100,000 and upwards, 
is still a town,) contains manufactories, princi. 
pally of cotton goods ; though, in the neigh. 
boring towns, all the different kinds of cloth, 
&c. are got up, so that Manchester is head- 
quarters for purchasers of all descriptions of] 
cotton and woollen fabrics. ‘To attempt a 
description would be worse than useless. 
Any one, however, that would expect to see 
in one of those establishments the raw mate- 
rial taken in, and the goods in a finished state 
turned out, would be disappointed ; although 
that is done almost universally inthe United|/§ 
States, still, here, it is divided into many 
branches, and a separate owner and manager||' 
for each branch. Manchester is so much 
surrounded by mountains, that it is said it 
rains 300 days i in each year. 

There are several very ancient buildings 
in Manchester, particularly the old Collegiate 
Church, which was built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and near which is the Monastery, now 
appropriated to the education of 80 boys, 
who, at 14 years of age, are apprenticed 
to some useful employments. There is a 
Library connected with it containing 15 to 
20,000 volumes, and also many ancient relics, 
shown visitors by the boys in rotation, for 
which you are expected to give a few pence. 
The old Church is ornamented with many 
rude carvings and statues, that, to an Ame. 
rican, who had never seen the like, was not 
particularly adapted to fix his attention to 
the service; but far otherwise,—as to look 
above you, and see seraphs playi ing on vio- 
lins, will not add to the solemnity of a church. 

Agriculture, in the vicinity of Manches- 
ter, is onasmallscale. Gardening is, how- 
ever, well attended to; in gooseberries and); 
sallads, particularly celery, they exceed any} 
section of England. 

The ride across the mountains to Sheffield 
is any thing but interesting. You see the 





wild heath in great perfection, but there are} 


too many of them. Sheffield, so famous for 
cutlery and plated ware of superior quality, 
is pleasantly situated. The show-rooms 
of Messrs. Rodgers & Son are splendid in- 


deed ; but any little article can be purchased 
at less price in America of equal value at 
retail. 


miles from Sheffield is Chats- 
worth, one of the seats of the Duke of 
Devonshire. As he is the perfect plain 
gentleman, I will, however, give you some 
tree remarks, describing, as well as I am able, 
this princely mansion. Near the inn at 
Edenson stands a Porter’s Lodge, which com- 
mands one of the entrances into Chatsworth 
Park. From this entrance into the park the 
road ascends to a high point of ground, from 
whence the palace, (if it may so be called,) 
and its surrounding scenery are at first be- 
held. Descending from this elevated situa- 
tion, you cross the river Derwent, upon a 
stone a built from a design, as was 
said, Michael Angelo. The House, as 


Situated 12 


you Arathor appears to great advantage, 


| The lofty foliage near the house is well con-|'t 


The noble amphitheatre of wood by which] 
this richly ornamented mansion is accom. 
panied has a grand and magnificent effect. 


Vv 


nected with the remote hills by a succession|'t 
of delightful scenery, which is terminated in 
the distance by the barren mountains of the 
Peak. The style of laying out gardens and 
pleasure-grounds having altered so much 
since the last century, that what would then 
have been highly praised, would now be umi- 
versally condemned. I allude to the trim 
parterres and formal water-works which here 
abound. i 








lrushes by 


jis also a temple surmounted with stone lions, it 





Back of the garden is a long and narrow 

oa Laat 
flight of stone steps, down which the water 
moving some machinery on the 





lside of 


jwinding, or interruption of any kind. There 


&c. which, by a slight movement of machi.|! 
nery, spout water in fine style ; as also a 
tree representing a willow, which, by the by, 
is made entirely of copper, and at a given 
signal emits water from every branch. 
These water-works are what has added much 
to the celebrity of Chatsworth ; but although); 
in good taste when constructed, are little!!¢ 
thought of now. The irregular winding i, 
stream here and there showing itself in its 
passage down the mountain, now and then|! 
screened from view entirely by shrubbery,/! 
would be much more accordant to the pre-|| 


I! 
le 





sent views of landscape gardening. The 
house is said to have been built in the 
reign of William Iff. It is composed of four|| 
nearly equal sides, with an open quadrangu- 
lar court within, the principal front being 
highly ornamented. Two sides of the court 
have open balconies, guarded by stone ba.|| 
lustrades, divided into different sections, or- | 
namented by busts in stone of some of the | 
' 

| 








it 


most distinguished personages in the reign|| 
of Queen Anne. The middle of the court/! 
is occupied with a marble statue of Arion, 
seated on the back of a dolphin, and sur-|| 
rounded with the clear living waters of a 








|quired great fame in his own country, he} 


le 


"ithe sea, when a dolphin, charmed with the 








fountain, which fall into a capacious basin, 
also formed of marble. ‘The classical fable 
from which this is taken represents Arion, as 
ja musician and poet of Lesbos; having ac- it 
le 
travelled into Italy, and became rich by the 
xercise of his professional excellence. Re-/', 
turning homewards, full of the hope of enjoy-|/; 
ing in his own country the wealth he had 
amassed in another, the mariners that accom- 
panied him were tempted to throw him into 
the sea, that they might possess themselves}) 
of his riches ; 
permission once more to play upon his harp 
before he died. The request was granted ; he}; 
struck the cords, and amidst a stream of music})s 
that astonished the mariners, he leaped into 


in this extremity he requested|| 
3 


ia 


strains of his harp, caught him on his back, 
and, in return for the sweet music it had 
made, bore him safely through the waves to 
his home, where he arrived long before the 
vessel in which he had embarked, when he 
told the story of his danger and escape. 
The mariners on their examination acknow. 
ledged their murderous intentions, and as 
far as they were concerned in the transac. 
tiun they confirmed the tale of the miraculous 
escape of Arion on the back of the dolphin. 

On entering the grand hall, a spacious 
and noble room connected with a flight o1 
steps to the grand staircase, it is useless 
to attempt a Ernesigtion of the fine paintings 


r 


Pe 














lw ith Cunningham, 
‘Chatsworth: 


| New- 


iof the article. 


ithe reverse should be the arrangement; 


ings. 
its characteristic traits. 


operations. 
principally under that of trustees appointed by 
the society, and the legislature, or regents of 


and statuary that every where meet your 


iew; but I must not pass over the chapel, 


which, being finished mostly of cedar wood, 


he delightful fragrance whereof perfumes 
he building. This is a richly ornamented 


| place ; carving, painting and sculpture, have 
all been lavishly employed in decorating it. 
One painting, 
St. Thomas, is very fine and appropriate. 
Many rooms in the palace are hung with 
ancient tapestry. The library is a splendid 
room, and bespeaks the taste of the present 
Duke, who has made extensive additions to 


Tepresenting the incredulity of 


t. Chatsworth was, for some time, the re- 


sidence, or rather prison, of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in remembrance of which a suit, 
apartments are still known by her name ; and 
‘the mountain, without any break,|/near the bridge by the side of the Derwent 

lare the remains of an old building, called 


of 


he Bower of Mary, Queen of Scots. A deep 
moat ehcompasses the area, where the tower 


stands, and a garden once occupied its sum- 


nit, wherein that unfortunate princess, shorn 
of every semblance of royalty, was went to 


ispend the solitary hours of confinement. 


The deer and various groups of cattle in 
he park, the fine mountain scenery, and, in 
act, every thing one’s eye rests on, is calcu. 
ated to please, and enable the visitor to say, 
in his Stanzas upon 


But Chief, amidst thy proudly pendant groves, 
Majestic Chatsworth, and thy fair domains, 
The muse with loitering steps delighted roves, 
Or thoughtful meditates her cheerful strains. 


I must close this letter, which, I fear, you 


|will not think interesting, as it is not an 
‘agricultural district here, being too moun- 


ainous for extensive cultivation. 
Yours, &c. 


B. P. 








‘ork State Agricultural School—Hamil- 
ton College. By A Practicar Farmer. 
[For the New-York Farmer. } 

Mr. Epiror,—In your June number, page 


|163, is an article on the important subject of 
ia State Agricultural School. 
‘much, with the exception of those in the close 


I like your ideas 


You there say that, “in case 
he experimental farm is connected with the 
ollege, it will be requisite to substitute some 


studies more intimately connected with agri- 


ulture for those much less so, for the agricul. 


ural students. ‘The society should have a vote 


lin the government of the college, and the -ap- 
|pointment of the superintendant of the farm, 
land of the gardener.” In respect to the studies, 


they 


hould be selected and adapted to the wants of 


those who are intended for agricultural life, and 


ome of these studies should be dispensed with, 
nd others attended to in their place, to accom- 


jmodate those who intend to pursue other call- 


Let the institution be agricultural in all 
Let all thestudents be 
equired to labor, and become acquainted with 


the practical details of farming and gardening 


The government, too, should be 


the university. 


It is well known that this once flourishing 


and very promising college labors under many 


mbarrassments. By a notice in the Utica Sen- 


tinel of the 9th July, I perceive a second and 
last appeal to the inhabitants of that place, call- 
ing upon them to 


take immediate measures 
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1833. ] 
for its relief. Should the appeal fail, “ the doors 
of the college,” says the writer, “will be 


closed.” I do not know the result of that/! 


meeting ; but I am very sanguine that the pre- 


sent friends of the college would find their views’ | 


more fully promoted, by converting it into an 
agricultural institution, than persevering in this 
present struggling and agonizing course. Let 
the contemplated change go into full operation, 
and students would flock to the institution from 
all parts of the United States. Let it be con- 
ducted with prudence, judgment, and ability ,—it 





would be continually increasing in the affection|| 


of the people at large. The prejudices of the 
farming community would rapidly wear away, 
and they soon would become its most devoted 
and permanent supporters. In this section of 
the state the union of labor and study, of theory 
and practice, meets with increasing admirers 
among farmers. 
A Practicar Farmer. 
Vernon, N. Y. July 15, 1833. 





Maple Tree Orchards—Premiums for Essays 
on Butter and Cider. By Lansincavren. 
[For the New-York Farmer. } 

The Maple Sugar Tree is an object of great 
interest. This beautiful and useful growth of 
the forest will, I fear, soon disappear, if some 
kind hand be not stretched forth to rescue it 
from the unsparing axe of the woodsman. 

Every farmer who plants an apple orchard, 
should also plant his maple trees. The value 
of this tree is too little understood. The new 
eettler in the woods has little interest in its pre- 
servation, and no skill in its management—a 
tree, which would live productively for more 
than twenty years, dies in two or three years, 
under the wounds he inflicts, seldom producing 
to him more than four or five pounds of sugar 
in a season. Under proper management, it 
would produce three or four times that quanti- 
ty. The time and labor expended on produc- 





which is good, is little if any greater than that 
which must be expended on the worst. 
LANSINGBURGH. 





| [A distinguished agriculturist of the eastern 


States has sent us 4 manuscript copy of the 
following work, a few copies only of which were 
‘printed in England. The author’s ideas are 
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described, will keep three times more stock 
than if the stock were turned into the pasture. 
It must be clear then that the better the cro[> 
the greater is the waste in the usual way of feed- 
ing cattle, and that it is in vain getting a good 
crop if a farmer do not make the best use of it. 

The method I here point out will be of gene- 
ral utility, being suitable to every country and 
every climate. The grand object is to shelter 





visionary, but yet every intelligent farmer may, 
in perusing it, find something for reflection. 
We give the essay without the drawings. ] 


\A New System of Agriculture. By Georar 
| Apams. {Communicated for the New-York 
Farmer and Gardener's Magazine. } 

Every experienced farmer will allow, that 
ja great deal of keep is wasted by any kind of 
istock, and particularly by cattle and sheep, in a 
wet season, especially in those countries where 
jthe land is naturally wet. I am convinced that 
iby the present mode of keeping stock three 
parts of the keep is lost. Every beast and 
|sheep has six ways of destroying its keep ; and 
jit is well known that to be kept in a feeding 
jstate, they should have a sufficient quantity of 
(food to satisfy their wants in a short time, be- 
cause they fatten quicker by lying much at rest. 


the stock from the inclemency of the seasons. 
Let any man notice how any kind of stock will 
endeavor to get shelter during a storm, and to 
find a shade from the sultry eet: and he will 
at once be convineed that it is congenial to their 
nature to screen themselves from the extremes 
both of heat and cold—that swampy and wet 
lands, or keen, gravelly or ryeland soils, are 
equally injurious to them. 

There are, doubtless, many farmers who 
neither understand the most suitable method 
of cultivating lands, nor how to make the best 
'use of the crcps they produce. It is, therefore, 
jmy present intention to point out how consi- 
|derably more produce froiw the earth may be 
jraised by my new system of agriculture than 
by any former method of tillage. 

It will only be necessary to state the proper 
imethod of cultivating a single acre of land, as 
the principle wil!, of course, apply toany num- 











Tn some parts of the kingdom, particularly near 
‘London, many persons adopt the economical 
‘plan of mowing their grass and taking it to) 
house. This method is a great saving to the} 
keep, for, 1s I have just observed, there are six! 
'ways by which beasts and sheep destroy their! 
‘Keep, viz. by eating, walking, dunging, staling,| 
ithese and other inconveniences, | would recom-| 
jmend all feeding stock to be kept in moveable} 
‘houses, upon grass seeds, clover, cinquefoil, la| 
jlucerne, or any other luxuriant keep. These} 
should be mown and regularly given in sufticient| 
‘quantities to the stock, by which means, not! 
only four times the quantity of keep will be} 
‘produced on the same land, nut an opportunity | 
(will be afforded of properly disposing of the! 
manure made by the stock in feeding. This! 
/'s a very important consideration. I have no} 
‘doubt that upon the usual plan of feeding stock, | 
ithree parts of the r manure are wasted, if not! 
jenurely lost; for in, or near, most grazing) 
lands, there are brooks, rivers, or fords of wa-| 


iter. Now, m the summer time, the cattle after! 
they have eaten enough will get into the water, | 


| 
} 





ing sugar froin the maple is so inconsiderable, 
it is scarcely worthy of calculation. 

‘A gentleman brought to our office yester- 
day morning, some young plants of the sugar 
maple, taken from the shore of the river, below 
the village of Bath, and nearly opposite the Co- 
lumbia street bridge. The ho are evidently 
the production of seed deposited there by the 
high water in May last; and we are told that 
they have sprouted up in such numbers, and 
with such luxuriant and rapid growth, as to 
a an interesting view for the botanist. 

e have frequently heard the scarcity of the 
sugar maple in this vicinity mentioned with re- 
gret; and it is suggested that horticulturists 
would render an essential service to the public, 
by availing themgelves of this opportunity to 
supply their nurseries with plants of this use- 
ful and beautiful tree, which is every way de- 
sirable, from the symmetry of its form and 
abundance of its foliage, for shade and orna- 
ment; and from the saccharine qualities of its 
sap, and the value of its wood, as a source of! 
profit. We should be pleased to see the public 
attention directed to its cultivation. The plants 
may be seen at our Gounting Seen.” —(hihes 


ny Argus. ] 

May I be permitted to suggest, to some of| 
our State Agricultural Societies, a distribution 
of premiums for the best essays on the making 
of Butter and Cider : they are both, and particu- 
larly the first, of almost indispensable necessity. 

It is frequently difficult to procure butter, of 
good or even of tolerable quality, and then but 


and stand there the greater part of the day, con- 
/Sequently the urine and dung which they void, 
‘during the day will be entirely lost. And as it 
|.8 well known that nothing is more offensive to 
\a beast than its own excrements, it is evident! 
|that the keep is destroyed upon those parts of| 
the pasture where the stock may chance to) 
leave their dung or urine. Again, in those! 
|lands where there is no water, the flocks and) 
jherds will be seen under the shade of spread-| 
jing trees, or hedges, to avoid being tormented | 
iby the flies, and thus their manure will be de- 
posited where it is least wanted, and unneces- 
isarily wasted. There is still another way by! 
which the keep is often much injured ; and that! 
lis by the cows running about when they are| 
jbulling, and treading so much as to oce:sion 
\considerable waste. And, besides the breaking 
lof hedges by the bulling, which frequently hap-; 
lpens where there is a feeding stock of cows, 
accidents often befal the cows in a thriving 
state, causing them prematurely to slip their} 


| 
| 


calves to the great loss of the proprietor. Now, | 


. . | 
upon my new plan, all these inconveniences are| 





lying down, and breathing upon it. To prevent)|- 


li 





ber of acres which a farmer may choose to till 
‘upon my plan. ; 

| By pursuing the following directions a singl 
jacre of land will produce a crop sufficient to 
! ed in one year 24 beasts or 240 sheep. 

| Directions.—In September, or sooner, !et 
|vour land be well manured and properly plough- 
ed, 80 as to} raise a guod deal of fine mould ; 
then plant one third of an acre of the land with 
ithe large sort of early cabbage plants, viz. the 





Hate York or sugar-loaf; one third more in 
\February or March, with the same sort of cab- 
ibage plants; and the remaining third of the 
lacre in February or March, with the ox or drum- 
headed cabbage plart. 

| Ifthe land be good, I would recommend that 
\the plants should be set in rows three feet wide 
and two feet between each plant; that is, three 
|plants in each square yard. Upon this plan an 
jeare of ground will require 14,520 plants, 
ireckoning five score to the hundred ; but if the 





‘land be poor,it will be advisable to set the plants 


a 4 ‘ . 
thicker proportionably, according to the grow- 


ler's judgment of the quality of the land. : 
| By the beginning of June, the first crop of 
icabbages will be in perfection. Then put either 
‘six beasts or sixty sheep in the manner here 
directed, according to the plan of the moveable 
houses herein annexed either for cattle or sheep. 
|Let the cabbages and leaves be carefully cut off, 
leaving the cabbage stalks cut across at the 


itop, to grow again. The cabbage upon good 


jland may be calculated to average 15 Ibs. apiece, 


'which will be upon the acre 217,800 Ibs. or 108 


! re - 
itons 18 ewt. at 5 score to the hundred. 


Allow to each beast or ten sheep 134 cabba- 
ges, and 1} Ib. over, or 200 Ibs. every day and 


night, which will be 1200 Ibs. a day and night 


ifor six beasts or sixty sheep: in eighty-four 
idays, or twelve weeks, these will be fat. 

| ‘Then put up six other beasts, or sixty more 
‘sheep, which will fatten in the same time and 
‘manner, viz. at the end of the half year, eighty 
cabbages will have been consumed daily, 
‘amounting to 14,520 cabbages, just the number 
|planted upon the acre, which, taken at 15 Ibs. a 
/piece, amounts to 108 tons 18 ewt. at 5 score to 
ithe ewt. so that the feed of 12 beasts, or 120 


} 
isheep, stands as under : 








avoided, and to a certainty much more stock! Days, Weeks. Cobbages, lbs. Ton et. tb 
will be fed than in the usual method. For 84 or 12 6,718 at Wapiece50 8 0 
I have given a plan and dimensions for hous-| 84 12 6718 1D 5 8 0 
ing, both for beasts and sheep, which will be} 134 2 1,084 15 8 2 0 
found the best method of saving the manure,' sd oe ee avi amen 
‘and enabling the farmer to spread it upon the| 1814 26 14,520 45 108 18 0 
land which most needs it. How ottenis itseen|| As soon as you begin to clear off a few rows 
in the spring that a good piece of grass is so) of cabbages, after the first of June, spread the 
wet that the stock cannot be turned into it |dung and urine carefully over the ground, leav- 


starving for want of proper keep. Now, a single 





at an advanced price. The labor of making that 


one sere of land, given in the manner IT have 


without considerable loss, and at the same time; ing all the cabbage stalks, which will soon 


ljsprout again; then with a small kaff or hoe, 


trial is sufficient to prove that the produce of, kibble the ground regularly over; so as to cover 


‘the manure, and sow turnip seed among your 
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cabbage stalks as you clear off the cabbages, 
ind continue to do so till you have gone all over 
he ground the first time. 

About the first of November you will have 
another crop of keep as good as the first ; and 
then as you clear olf all the cabbage sprouts 
and turnips, you must again properly apply 
your manure all over the land as before, which 
16 now either to be ploughed or dug and pianted 
as at first. Thus you will have a regular succes- 
sion of good keep; and if the winter’s produce be 
what may be expected from good management, 
the same acre of land will feed in one year 24 
beasts or 240 sheep. This, like all other crops, 
will of course vary with the season ; but if the 
weight here mentioned be produced, the num- 
ber of cattle above stated will hardly get through 
it. In ease of a failure in the winter, a little hay 
or corn may be given to supply the deficiency. 

I shall conclude my remarks with giving an 
estimate of the respective expenses attendant 
on the cultivation of the land, and the erection 
of suitable buildings. I shall also give a ealcula- 
tion known to few, of the weekly increase of a 
beast or sheep, from a certain quantity of nutri- 
cious food. As I have reason to believe that this 
is the first calculation of the kind ever offered 
to the public, f trust it will not be unworthy 
of general attention. 

I would recommend the houses built for the 
cattle to be ten feet long and five feet high, with 
a large trough or manger to hold both meal and 
water, Which are to be given occasionally at 
two folding doors, made for that purpose, to 
open in front. The bottom to be not very 
closely laid, in which some holes are to be 
bored for the urine to run through from under 
the beast. A fall from the fore to the hind part 
of about three inches may be made by putting 
in the sloats at the fore part near the bottom at 
the hind part. The houses are to run upon four 
east iron wheels with iron axle-trees. The; 
wheels should be eighteen inches high, and two 
inehes wide in the strake ; and each house is to 
stand on a cast iron railway of about half an inch 
thick, two and a half inches wide, turning up 
half an inch each side. By having two spare 
cast iron railways, each about six feet long, the 
houses may easily be removed from place to 
place by alternately laying down one railway 
and taking up another. The sheep-houses, 
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As ten small sheep will eat as much meat as 
one beast of a small size, so ten large sheep 
will consume as much as one large beast, and 
will gain proportionably nearly the same in 
weight, with equal quantities of food. ‘There|| 
|S a regular proportion between a given number 
of beasts and sheep, let the price of the market 
be as it may, as will be seen by the fellowing 
statement : 

One cow, at 5 score per quarter, the whole 
weighing 20 score or 400 lbs. is equal to ten 
sheep, which, at 10 lbs. per quarter, will weigh 
20 score, or 400 Ibs. : 

One cow, 7 score 10 Ibs. per quarter, will 
be 600 lbs. is equal to ten sheep, at 15 Ibs. per 
quarter, or 800 Ibs. : 

One beast, 10 score per quarter, will be 800 
Ibs., is equal to ten sheep, 20 ibs. per quarter, 





produce greater crops than any other system, 
but also with greater certainty, render different 
kinds of land more fertile than any other me- 


ithod of cultivation. 


For this discovery his majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to grantume his letters patent, 
which patent was attended with very consider- 
able expense. I will give every encouragement 
to all well disposed persons who wish to raise 
plenty to supply the wants of their fellow crea- 
tures, by means of the portable houses for 
which I have obtained the patent. 

Ifstalls be fixed in any part of an acre of 
land, the expense of carrying the keep, and pro- 
perly disposing of the manure made by the stock, 
will, at a moderate calculation, amount to £15 
per acre, per annum, besides the injury done to 
the lands thereby in a wet season. I will, there- 





when the land is wet, and it is necessary to 
keep them on land or ridges, should be made! 
five feet by five in the clear, three feet high in| 
front, and two and 2a half feet high at the back| 
part. } 

They are to be covered with feather-edged| 
boards, by which means there will be a suffi-' 
cient fall on the roof to shoot off the wet. Any) 
common timber will do for the sills, sloats, up-! 
rights, and wall-plates, but the top and bottoin| 
should be good ; the latter being convenient for| 
carrying off the urine, that the sheep may lie} 
dry. 

All the sides and cratech may be made with} 
«mall round sticks. The cratch is to be made 
in the door at front; and from the frame-work} 
of the doors some boards to outspeech as they} 
go upwards. A light falling door is to be made} 
at the top for putting in the meat. This machine, | 
which will hold four sheep, is also to run upon: 
iron wheels and iron railways. But for lands} 


that are drier and commonly worked level, [| 
would recommend the sheep-houses to be made; 
fifteen feet long by five high; the roof to fall) 
with folding doors, and to have a cratch, font 
as the other sort. A machine of this sort will) 
hold twelve sheep, and may easily be removed! 
from one place to another. 

Ihave made another house, quite close at! 
the bottom, so 2s to fall six inches at the hind! 
part, with a trough behind to cateh all the dung! 
and urine, which are to be mixed, and put upon} 
the land in a liquid state: this is best caleu-! 
le‘ed for ewe sheep. Every person, upon trial, 
will find the good effects of manure thus pro- 
perly applied. f am: convinced that in many; 
imstances land is improved by bearing crops,| 
and will be enriched by this method, always! 
producing fresh and regular keep for the stock ' 


jjnew system of agriculture. Not that T mean} 


or 800 Ibs. : fore, permit any person to work any number 

So if one fresh cow, 5 seore per quarter, cost /jof portable houses upon the following terms, 
£10, ten sheep, at 10. lbs. per quarter, will||viz. for every such house not holding more 
cost £10; or if one cow, 7 score 10 lbs. per!ithan one beast ata time, 10s. per annum; for 
quarter, cost £15, or one beast, 10 score per) every portable sheep house, not holding more 
quarter, cost £20, ten sheep, at 15 Ibs. per|ithan five sheep ata time, 5s.: and for every such 
quarter, will cost £15, and ten sheep at 20 Ibs. || house not holding more than ten sheep ata 
per quarter, will cost £20. jitime, 10s. per annum; and so on in proportion 

The proportion of sheep to the number of |/for any greater number of sheep each cot may 
beasts is as ten to one ; that is, for every single | contain. And Lhereby give notice that all such 
beast ten sheep, or for ten beasts one hundred | portable houses shall have fixed upon them a 
sheep, and so on. [plate with the following inscription, ‘* Adams’ 

According to my calculation one acre of land||Patent Portable Beast Houses and Sheep Cots,” 
properly managed will feed 24 beasts, or 240')which shall be signed only by the patentee. 
shecp in one year. Now supposing we allow jAn agent will be immediately appointed in 
for each beast, or 10 sheep, 200 lbs. of good, |jevery country town, to grant the proper certifi- 
nutricious, wholesome food, in one day and||eates, signed only by the patentee, to any per- 
night, and that each beast, or ten sheep, gain|/son enquiring and paying for the same, and 
only four pounds weight in that time ; this will! likewise to sell the proper plates to be affixed 
be an increase of 2% Ibs. a week, or 16 score ||to each house, specifying the nnmber of beasts 
16 Ibs. in 84 days, or 12 weeks, the time Lallow|or sheep allowed by the patentee’s certificate. 
for feeding ; allowing then an average profit of |Any person who shal! attempt to feed stock in 
6 pence per lb. each beast, or ten sheep, will ||portable houses without my plate affixed, and 
produce a clear profit of £8 8s. ‘Total profit of || without first taking out my certificate, will have 
24 beasts, or 240 sheep, will be £201 12s. }jan action commenced against him, as J am 
jjauthorized by his majesty’s warrant to have 


The expense of cultivating an acre of land} , : sty 
will be mn 2 atin : . \|the exclusive right of this improved method of 








Rent of one acre of land - £2 5 ©)\feeding sheep, which is my own invention. 
Tithe do. do. . c 015 Oo! (Signed) Gro. Apams. 
> hing i Ribbling - - 2 0 Of} a Rd i a me gwRe 
— “es . — ° ¥ 010 0) Proceedings of the New-York Horticultural 
Plants, Turnip-seed, and Planting 10 10 0) Society. 


Labor, and looking after the stock 10 10 0|| The following articles were presented to the 
Allowance for the houses, which Inspecting Committee at Combault’s Hotel, 
may cost £10, but will last 5 || Broudway : 
years ; the yearly average there- ? 


July 2d, 1833. 


for ee a , : 
Interest for use of buildings — - 010 0) cog (LLIAM NEAL presented a hand- 
For hay in case of bad weather in jjsome Boquet, containing Rosa odorata and 
ain 4 2 ; : 6 © ol/Sanguinea; a Seedling Clove, and variega.- 


__||ted Carnations; Campanula urticifolia alba 
37 « gi pleno; Phlox maculata; Spiren spicata; Del- 
||phinium grandiflorum and sinensis; Monarda 


From the profits of one \didyma; Lythrum salicaria; Coreopsis tenui- 


sate offend 201 12 0 itolia, and viola grandiflora. 
‘ eli ° ~ - ! > . ‘ ‘ . 
Deduct total expenses _ Atexanper Kyox, Esq.—l2 Gooseberries, 
C « ' ‘ ee . = . 
okdee o> « 37 0 0 || Weighing 54 oz. 3 dwts.; and a handsome Bo- 


liquet, consisting of Gillian capitata, Veronica 
conegaaes i . . 

Leaves 1 possible gain of £164 12. 0 jjSpieata, some fine double Holly hoc ks, Douglass, 
)Augusta Dahlia, fine specimens of Carnations, 


As I inave made a moderate calculation of). nd other flowers. 

proiit, and a very hand=ome allowance for rent); ye) Winuram Reiw—The following Dahlies, 
and other eXpenses, every unprejndiced reade? |! Fuigida nana; Queen of Wirtemburg and 
must be conyineed of the advantages of this) Crimson Globe, also Spigelia marylandica ; 
§ : Saracena adunea, and Asclepias sps. 

to sav that every acre o. land will produce the!) Sayers, Waitrewore Esq.—Erythrina her- 
same weight of keep, for it is readily admitted ||}, .e¢a ; Delphinium sinensis ; Carnations and 
that there is a great difference in the fertility of || ther flowers. . : 
soils ; but I will affirm that much depends upon || Mr. J. F. L. Dur.on—16 Gooseberries, very 
management ; and that the system now propo-| fine, 12 of which weiched 4! ounces. . . 
sed will be found upon trial vastly superior to}} -* . a 

any other ever acted upon. Even this plan is), July Oth, 1832. 
doubtless capable of improvement, and it will) N. G. Carnes, Esq., presented Calceolaria 
give me great satisfaction hereafter to see it)! bicolor, anda White Oleander. 

improved by any gentlernan who may pay due!) Arcxanxper Knox, Esq.—The following Dah- 
attention to it. It will be 2 great consolation toljlins, Douglass’ Augusta ; Star of Brunswick ; 
me if by this information I have been in any ||Fulgida nana, Queen of Wirtemburg, and Lind- 
measure able to serve my country ; but I natu-/ileyana. 

rally hope, nevertheless, to receive some remu-|| Mr. Wittiam Retp—The following Dabilias, 
neration for the great anxiety, trouble, and ex-||Lord Lyndhurst ; Well’s Theodore; Douglass’ 
pense, to which I have been subjected by actual|| Augusta; Scarlet Turban, and Queen of Wir- 





experiments to reduce my theory to practice. jjtemburg. 
i a + ! 7 . . 
1 am persuaded that my plan will not only Mr. Tuomas Hoce—The following Dahlias, 
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Crimson Globe; Blood red Globe ; Squibb’s 
Yellow ; Wheeler’s Marchioness of Bath ; The- 
odore; Man of Kent; Turner’s shaded sced- 
ling; Mars, and several fine Seedlings. 

Mrs. Wititam Witson—A beautiful Boquet, 
consisting in part of Actea spicata; Asclepias 
tuberosus ; emerocallis coerulea; Roses; 
Honeysuckles, and Veronica spicata, also a 
quart of beautiful red and white Antwerp Rasp- 
berries. 

Dr. Inevano--Petumia nye tangiflora. 


Caarces Oaxtey, Esq.--6 Moor Park Apri-'| 


cots; 6 Harvest Apples, and Rosa Microphylla, 
all very fine specimens. 





July 16 g 23, 1833. 
Cuartes Oakiey, Esq.—Six Moor Park | 
Apricots, from the open air, and a Boquet con-| 
taining Lobelia Cardinalis, — Ulmaria 
leno, Echinops Ritro, Monarda Didyma and 
Mollis, Ferraria Tigrida, Gardenia Florida, | 
Sweet Scabious, Indian Pinks, Double Balsa-! 
mines and Monthly Roses. 
Mapvame ParmentrizR—One pint German) 
Morello Cherries. 
N. G, Carnes, Esq.—Eschscholtzia Califor- | 
nica, ®anna Indica, Fuchsia Conica and Graci-| 
lis, Geranium Russellianum and Macranthon, | 
Calceolaria Rugosa and Bicolor. | 
Avex. Knox, Esqg.—A Boquet containing 
Monarda Didyma and Mollis, Double Holly-| 
hocks, Lysimachia Iverticillata, Hydrangea Hor-| 
tensis, very large and fine, Phlox Acuminata, | 
Zennia Elegans, ‘Theodore & Squibb’s pure! 
Yellow Dahilias, large Double Poppies, Double | 
Balsamines, Dracocephalum Moldavicum, Dou-| 
ble Marygolds and other flowers. 
Mr. Wa. Cunninenam, Gardener to T. A.! 
Emmet, Esq.—Three Egg Plant Fruits, very) 
fine. 
Mr. Tuomas Hoco—A_ Boquet containing 
Chelone Barbata, Phlox Accuminata and Pant.’ 


Asclepias Tuberosus and Salicifolia, Allium 
Cernuum, Campanula Uricanica and other 
flowers. 

Mr. Wa. Rermp—Several Dalilias, among 
which were Barrett’s Susannah and Dennisii. 


‘happiness. The usefulness of the society will 
| ° ° ° 
|jmot be insured by the advantages of its location, 


\detailed in the following extract. 


culata Alba, Hemerocallis Fulva pl., Sylpha sps. |enterptizing members, who will take enlight- 
Heliopsis Laevis, Penstemon Rosea, Echinops |ened measures, are often of more import auce 
Ritro, Potentilla Formosa, Spirea Salicifolia, || 
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Rudbeckia Purpurea, Double Marygolds and 


viz. Magdalen and Tom Montgomery. 

Mr. Wa. Re1p—Several fine Dahlias, among 
which were Barrett’s Susannah, Dennisii ana 
Magnet. 

I. Brown, Esq.—The following Dahlias, 
viz. Blush Lilac, Pulla, Theodore, Pulcherri- 
ma, Colvill’s Pertecta, Barrett’s Susannah and 
Magnet. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Address delivered before the Horticultural 
Society of Maryland, at its first Annual Ex- 
hibition, June 12, 1833. By J.P. Kennepy. 

Before speaking of the address we will 
dwell for a moment on the title of this society. 

It assumes that of the whole State, instead of 

Baltimore, where it is located. The name 

would imply that it is intended to embrace the 

whole State of Maryland, by auxiliaries we 
should suppose; and if so, we cannot but ap- 
prove of the plan. If union of effort is powerful, 
the more extensive it is the greater will be its 
effeets. Let, then, a society be formed in the 
capital of every State, with the name of the 

State, and with the intention of promoting the 

formation of an auxiliary one in every consi- 

derable village, town and city. 

In the first part of his address Mr. Kennedy 
gives us vivid impressions of associated exer- 
tions in advancing mankind in the arts and in 





Zealous and | 





which haste allowed them to snatch up, they 


other flowers ; also two sorts of early apples,|/led before the pursuing war, and reached our 


shores in safety. On their arrival here, they 
soon became aware of the value of this position 
‘or gardens ; and many persons, now within 
ny hearing, will doubtless remember the rapid 
improvement which took place in the supply of 
our markets. Almost immediately from the 
date of this event, Baltimore became distin- 
guished for the profusion and excellence of the 
iruits and vegetables which supplied her 
tables.” 
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Fam or THE American InstiruTe.—By a 
circular, dated July 4th, 1833, we perceive that 
the Sixth Annual Fair of the American Insti- 
tute is to be held inthis city on the 15th of Octo- 
ber next. To the whole community this fair is 
of interest, affording to the manufacturer an 
opportunity to convince his countrymen of the 
increasing excellence of the products of one of 
the great sources of wealth to our prosperous 
country. To the mechanic, a place to deposit, 
for admiring crowds, the specimens of mecha- 
nical skill and ingenuity in the useful and or- 
namental arts of life. To the merchant, an 
evidence that American products are enlarging 
the sources of our commercial greatness. To 
the farmer, au opportunity to see what mecha- 
vical ingenuity is doing in improving agri- 
cultural implements, in inventing machinery, 
enabling him to increase the products of his 
farm, with less labor; and what positive 
evidence there is of the flourishing condition of 
American arts and manufactures, and of their 





than a good soil and central situation. 
“The citizens of Baltimore and its neighbor- | 


j|hood have, for many years past, been distin-| 


guished for the productions of their gardens ; at} 


||least in that most useful department concerned | 


Wx. R. Cooxr, Esq.—Six Moor Park Apri-| with the cultivation of vegetables and fruits for | 
| 


cots, very fine. 

Mr. Tuomas Hoce—Twelve varieties of 
very beautiful Double Hollyhocks, three do. 
Balsamines. 

Mr. Tuomas Kinnerster—The following | 
Dahlias; Matchless Superb, Hall’s Mogul, || 
Sulphur Superb, Queen of Wirtemburg, Flam- 
martes, Sol, and Crimson Globe. H 

July 30, 1833. | 

Mc. Micnatt Froy—Presented Bignonia, 
Grandiflora, and the following Dahlias, viz. :) 
Miller’s Fair Imogene, Miller’s Anna Boleyn, | 
Kentish Hero, New-York Dwarf Yellow,| 
Queen of Wirtemburg, Magnet, Miller's Wil-) 
liam 4th, Wells’ Queen Adelaide, Colvill’s Per-' 
fecta, and Miller’s Defiance. 

Me. J. L. D urron—Twelve very fine Apri- 
cots. 

Wa. R. Cooxe, Esq. —Eight very fine Apri.|! 
cots, and a handsome Boquet, containing Lo-! 
belia Cardinalis, Zennia Elegans, Lythrum Sa-| 
licaria, Campanula Uranica, Double Perennial! 
Sunflower, Crimson Globe Dahlias, and other 
flowers. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, Gardener to T. A. Emmet, | 
#sq.—Two very fine Water-melons, one weigh- 
ing 28 Ibs. the other 25) Ibs. 

Mr. Wa. Neare—A Boquet containing Lo-; 
belia Cardinalis, Double Perennial Sunflower, | 
Variegated Catnip, three sps. Phlox, Verbena) 
Pinnatifida, Delphinium Grandiflorum plenum, 
Cluster Roses, Viola Grandiflora, Rudbeckia 
Purpuret, Crimson Globe and Hull’s Mogul! 
Dahiias. : 

E. H. Warner, Esqg.—Miller’s Wm. the 4th. 
and a Seedling Dahlia. 

Avex. Kyox, Esq.—Romulus, Theodore, 
and Magnet Dahlias, Lobelia Cardinalis, Gillia| 
Capitata, Clarkia Pulchella, Purple Candytuft,' 





| 
| 





jnently favorable to this culture. 
position, or middle latitude, enables us, with no|/hand and the mind of the fair sex are not only 
||great expense or trouble, to rear the plants na- 


tive to either extremities of this country. We ‘Imestic life, but augmeuting the resources of 


jnational prosperity. 


The climate of this region is emi- 
Our central! 


the table. 


have a soil which, though light, is warm and, 
kindly, and readily submits to the labor of the| 
husbandman. We 


- é i| 
and we have low lands bordering on our river, || 


have sheltered valleys, '| 
||where the fierce north wind is denied approach, 











varied and increasing calls on the numerous 
productions of the soil ; and to the ladies, one 
of the most pleasing and profitable exhibitions 
of the articles of cultivated taste, to the im. 
provement of which they have greatly contri- 
buted, and they are now again invited to make 
a display of those things that prove that the 








‘adding to the refinements and comforts of do- 


j 


Crors.—The Southern Planter, printed at 
Macon, Ga. of July 6, says, “ Crops of corn and 


where the winteris sooner compelled todissolve jcotton, in this section, are generally promising. 
his icy fetters, and release the struggling germ ||Oats have turned out pretty well. Roasting 
from his grasp, than is common to the more ele- lears, water melons, &c. begin to be plenty. 


vated table lands westward. Our_ vegetation, || 
therefore, is earlier, and more easily protected, || 
immediately in this vicinity, than almost on any || 


tude. These causes have operated to give US | 


good gardens. They have been greatly assist.) di 
J t di 


ed; in fact, we may say, these advantages were |; 
firstshown to us by the French emigrants from 
St. Domingo, who, some thirty years gone by, 
were exiled by the domestic troubles of that 
island, and who, fortunately, selected this city | 
astheirasylum. That useful and worthy class 
of refugees brought with them an invaluable 
gift to our people, the knowledge of plants and 
garden stuffs. They were a frugal and indus- | 
trious race of men, whose calm and philosophic 
resignation to misfortune taught us a moral. 
lesson scarcely less valuable than the physical), 
boon with which it was accompanied. Many 
of them had been affluent, had lived in the abun- | 


Crops of wheat short.” 
Throughout the Western States, the crops 


‘other spot lying along the same parallel of lati-'|indicated more than ordinary abundance. 


In Canada, where the early season was very 
scouraging, appearances begin to gladden the 
heart ofthe farmer. 

In this section of our country, grass and grain 
crops have been Jarger than ordinary. Corn 
is coming on rapidly, and will, undoubtedly, 
yet do well. Although we have had showers 
during the harvesting season, yet we have had 
much fine weather. In Saratoga county the 
weevil has been very destructive to wheat. 

TrovusiesomE Weep, (Jiithospermum Ar- 
vensc.)—This weed, sometimes called steen- 





dance of their tropical climate, and, in accord. Tout, Stone-weed and wheat-thief, is very 
ance with the simple and healthful habits of, troublesome in some sections of our State. A 
















































their nation, had accurately studied all the pro-) writey in the Genesee Farmer considers sum- 


cesses of horticulture, and drawn their ebicf! . : 

aaape mer crops unfavorable to its progress, and that 
luxuries from that pursuit. They had been) P . } PEG see i 
despoiled of their wealth; their homes were |'W° crops of buckwheat in succession © 


subverted ; and, with the few household relics subdue it 
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Rorzat Cunmetery.—In our last we alluded|\of the character which had been desired, 
|might with great propriety be instituted under|| Edward Everett, George Bond, George W. 


the auspices of this new society, and that by Brimmer, Abbot Lawrence, Jacob T. Aus. 


to the establishment of a rural cemetery in) 
the immediate vicinity of Boston, and pro-| 


mised a more minute description of it in a|/a union of the interests of each institution, 
subsequent number; we proceed, therefore,||the success and permanency of their objects 


to redeem that promise, by giving the follow. | 
ing account of the origin of the plan, toge-| 
ther with the eloquent address of Jupex Sro-)| 
RY at its consecration, and a plan of the) 
grounds as laid out for cultivation. i 

Why that reads the following truly appro-/| 
priate address will not join with us in urging|| 
our prominent citizens to step forward and|| 
give the weight of their influence to a simi-|| 
lar measure? Why not the New-York, as'| 
well as the Boston Horticuttrurat Soutety, 
adopt a similar measure, and thereby pre-| 
vent its falling into the hands of speculators ?'! 

In the plan, the dotted lines show the con-, 
TEMPLATED paths and avenues, also the) 
¢ontraction of the ponds; and the square) 
dots along the paths and avenues show the) 
lots of 200 square feet purchased by indivi-| 
duals. The other references are as follow: 
A, Avenues; B, Mount Auburn; C, Har. 
vard Hill; D, Temple Hill; E, Juniper Hill; 
F, Cedar Hill; G, Pine Hill ; H, Laurel Hill: 
I, Central Square; K, Consecrated Dell ; 
P, Ponds. . 

“Six or seven years ago meetings were 
held and measures taken, to carry into effect 
the plan of a private Rural Cemetery. But 
although there appeared to be no want of in- 
terest in the design, and of numbers sufficient 
to effect its execution, yet the seheme was 
suspended, from the difficulty of obtaining, 
wt that time, a Jot of land in al] respects eli- 
gible for the purpose. 

* After the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in 1829, it occur-| 


| 
' 
| 





Appleton, Charles Lowell, Jaceb Bigelow, 


tin, Franklin Dexter, Alexander H. Everett, 
Charles P. Curtis, Joseph P. Bradlee, John 
might be reciprocally promoted. Upon ajjPierpont, Zebedee Cook, jr. Charles Tappan, 
notification, signed by Dr. J. Bigelow and|/Lucius M. Sargeant, and George W. Pratt. 
John C. Gray, Esq. a meeting of gentlemen||This committee subsequently offered the fol- 
was held at the Exchange Coffee House,|lowing report, which was accepted, and 
November 27, 1830, for the general conside-||made the basis of subscription for those who 
ration of the subject. At this meeting it|)might become proprietors. 

was announced that a tract of ground, of|} ‘The Committee of the Horticultural So- 
about seventy acres, at the place then called||ciety, to whom was referred the method of 
Sweet Auburn, and owned by G. W. Brim-|jraising subscriptions for the Experimental 





‘mer, Esq. would be placed at the disposal of||Garden and Cemetery, beg leave to report : 


the society. A committee was appointed at|} “1. That it is expedient to purchase, for a 
acotemporaneous mecting of the Horticul-||\Garden and Cemetery, a tract of land com- 
tural Society, to consider the expediency of||monly known by the name of Sweet Auburn, 
making this purchase, and to devise mea-|/near the road leading from Cambridge to 
sures for forwarding the design of a Rural|| Watertown, containing abeut seventy-two 
Cemetery and Experimental Garden. ‘This|iacres, for the sum of six thousand dollars ; 
committee afterwards obtained leave to fill] provided this sum can be raised in the man- 
their own vacancies, and to enlarge their||ner proposed in the second article of this re- 
number by the addition of persons not mem-);port. 
bers of the Horticultural Society. A report); ‘2, That a subscription be opened for lots 
in behalf of this committee was afterwards|\of ground in the said tract, containing not 
made by General H. A. S. Dearborn, Presi-||less than two hundred square feet each, at the 
dent of the Society, and published in the|;price of sixty dollars for each lot,—the sub- 
newspapers, in which an extensive and able||scription not to be binding until one hundred 
exposition was made of the advantages of||lots are subscribed for. 
the undertaking. “«3. That when a hundred or more lots are 
“ At a meeting of persons favorably dis-||taken, the right of choice shall be disposed 
posed towards the design, held at the Horti-|\of at an auction, of which seasonable notice 
cultural Rooms, June 8th, 1831, a strong and/|shall be given to the subscribers. 
general wish was manifested for the immedi-|| ‘*4, That those subscribers who do not offer 
ate prosecution of the undertaking. A com.-|/a premium for the right of choosirg, shall 
mittee of twenty was chosen to consider andj|have their lots assigned to them by lot. 
report upon a general plan of proceedings.|| ‘5. That the fee of the land shall be vested 
The following gentlemen constituted this//in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society; 
committee: Messrs. Joseph Story, Daniel|/but that the use of the lots, agreeably to ap 

















red to some of its members that a cemetery, 


Webster, Henry A. %. Dearborn, Samuelact of the Legislature respecting the same, 
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shall be secured to the subscribers, their 
heirs, and assigns, forever. 

“6, That the land devoted to the purpose 
of a Cemetery shall contain not less than 
forty acres. 

“7, That every subscriber, upon paying for 
his lot, shall become a member for life, of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, without 
being subject to assessments. 

“8, That a Garden and Cemetery Commit- 
tee, of nine persons, shall be chosen annu- 
ally, first by the subscribers, and afterwards 
by the Horticultural Society, whose duty it 
shall be to cause the necessary surveys and 
allotments to be made, to assign a suitable 
tract of land for the Garden of the Society, 
and to direct all matters appertaining to the 
regulation of the Garden and Cemetery ; 
and five at least of this committee shall be 
persons having rights in the Cemetery. 

“The tract of land which has received 
the name of Mount Auburn, is situated on 
the southerly side of the main road leading 
from Cambridge to Watertown, and is part- 
ly within the limits of each of those towns. 
Its distance from Boston is about four miles, 
The place was formerly known by the name 
of Stone’s Woods, the title to most of the 
land having remained in the family of Stone 
from an early period after the settlement of] 
the country. Within a few years, the hill 
and part of the woodland were offered for 
sale, and were purchased by George W. 
Brimmer, Esq. whose object was to prevent 
the destruction of the trees, and to preserve 
so beautiful a spot for some public or appro- 
priate use. The purchase which has now 
been made by the Horticultural Society in- 
cludes between seventy and eighty acres, ex- 
tending from the road nearly to the banks of, 
Charles river. A portion of the lane situated 
next to the road, and now under cultivation, 
is intended to constitute the Experimental 
Garden of the Horticultural Society. A 
long water-course extending between this 
tract and the interior woodland forms a na- 
tural boundary, separating the two sections. 
The inner portion, which is set apart for the 
purposes of a Cemetery, is covered through- 
out most of its extent with a vigorous growth 
of forest trees, many of them of large size, 
and comprising an unusual variety of kinds. 
This tract is beautifully undulating in its sur- 
face, containing a number of bold eminen- 
ces, steep acclivities, and deep shadowy val- 
lies. A remarkable natural ridge with a 
level surface runs through the ground from 
south-east to north-west, and has for many 
years been known as a secluded and favorite 
walk. The principal eminence, called Mount 
Auburn in the plan, is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the level of Charles 
river, and commands from its summit one of} 
the finest prospecis which can be obtained in 
the environs of Boston. On one side is the 
city in full view, connected at its extremi. 
ties with Charleston and Roxbury. The 
serpentine course of Charles river, with the 
cultivated hills and fields rising beyond it. 
and having the Blue Hills of Milton in the dis. 
tance, occupies another portion of the land. 
scape. The village of Cambridge, with the 
venerable edifices of Harvard University 
are situated about a mile to the eastward. O 
the north, at a very small distance, Fres/ 
Pond appears, a handsome sheet of water 
finely diversified by its woody and irregular 
shores. Country seats and cottages, seen i: 
various directions, and especially those on 








the picturesque effect of the scene. It isjthese is the institution of a garden for the 
proposed to erect, on the summit of Mount|!promotion of Scientific Horticulture; the 
Auburn, a tower, after some classic model,|\other, the establishment in the environs of 
of sufficient height to rise above the tops of|/the city of a retired and ornamented place 
the surrounding trees. This will serve the|jof sepulture.” 

double purpose of a landmark to identify the Address of Judge Story. 

spot from a distance, and of an observatory, “My Frienps—The occasion which 
commanding an uninterrupted view of the|/brings us together has much in it caleu- 
country around it. From the foot of this mo-||lated to awaken our sensibilities, and cast a 
nument will be seen in detail the features of|/solemnity over our thoughts. 

the landscape, as they are successively pre-|} ‘ We are metto consecrate these grounds 
sented through the different vistas which|/exclusively to the service and repose of the 
have been opened among the trees; while,|\dead. 
from its summit, a magnificent and unbroken|| “ The duty is not new; for it has been 
panorama, embracing one of the most de-.||\performed for countless millions. The sce- 
lightful tracts in New-England, will be spread||nery is not new; for the bill and the valley, 
out beneath the eye. Not only the contigu-||the still, silent dell, and the deep forest, have 
ous country, but the harbor and bay of Bos.) often been devoted to the same pious pur- 
ton, with their ships and islands, and, in a| pose. But that which must always give it 
clear atmosphere, the distant mountains of |a peculiar interest is, that it can rarely oc- 
Wachusett, and probably even of Monad. lear except at distant intervals; and, when- 
nock, will be comprehended within the||ever it does, it must address itself to feelings 
range of vision. jintelligible to all nations, and common to all 

“The grounds of the cemetery have been|/hearts. 

jlaid out with intersecting avenues, so as to|) ‘The patriarchal language of four thou- 
lrender every part of the wood accessible.|'sand years ago is precisely that to which 
‘These avenues are curved and variously|\;we would now give utterance. We are 
winding in their course, so as to be adapted||‘ strangers and sojourners’ here. We have 
to the natural inequalities of the surface.||need of ‘a possession of a burying-place, 
By this arrangement the greatest economy||that we may bury our dead out of our sight.’ 
of the land is produced, combining at the||Let us have ‘the field, and the cave which 
same time the picturesque effect of land-||is therein ; and all the trees that are in the 
scape gardening. Over the more level por-| field, and that are in the borders round 
tions the avenues are made twenty feet|/about;’ and let them ‘be made sure for a 
‘wide, and are suitable for carriage roads.|'possession of a burying-place.’ 
|The more broken and precipitous parts are|| “It is the duty of the living thus to pro- 
‘appreached by foot-paths, which are six feet| vide for the dead. It is not a mere office of 
‘in width. These passage-ways are to be! pious regard for others ; but it comes home 
smoothly gravelled, and planted on both|jto our own bosoms, as those who are soon 
sides with flowers and ornamental shrubs. to enter upon the common inheritance. 
Lots of ground, containing each three hun.|| “If there are any feelings of our nature, 
dred square feet, are set off as family burial|/not bounded by earth, and yet stopping short 
places, at suitable distances, on the sides ofof the skies, which are more strong and 
ithe avenues and paths. The perpetual right| more universal than all others, they will be 
of inclosing and of using these lots, as places|/found in our solicitude as to the time and 
of sepulture, is conveyed to the purcha- iplace and manner of our death; in the de- 
sers of them by the Horticultural Society. ||sire to die in the arms of our friends; to 
It is confidently expected that many of the||have the last sad offices to our remains per- 
proprietors will, without delay, proceed to| formed by their affection; to repose in the 
erect upon their lots such monuments and/ land of our nativity ; to be gathered to the 
appropriate structures as will give to the!/sepulchres of our fathers. It is-almost im- 
place a part of the solemnity and beauty/|possible for us to feel, nay, even to feign, 
which it is destined ultimately to acquire. _| indifference on such a subject. 

“It has been yted to procure, or con-|| “ Poetry has told us this truth in lines of 
struct, a receiving tomb in Boston, and ano-||transcendant beauty and force, which find a 
ther at Mount Auburn, at which, if desired,||response in every breast : 
funerals may terminate, and in which the re-|| ‘ For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
mains of the deceased may be deposited un-|| : —_ pleasing, anxious being ~~ es go 
til such time as the friends shall choose to), . > pene g lhe Took behind 7 
direct their removal to the Cemetery ; this!|/ é ; 

. : . : } * On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 
period, however, not to exceed six months. Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

“The principal entrance to Mount Au-|| E’en trom the tomb the voice of Nature cries; 
burn will be through a lofty Egyptian gate-|| Even in cur ashes live ee uns 
way, which it is proposed to erect on the!| “It is in vain that philosophy has in- 
main road, at the commencement of the Cen-)|formed us, that the whole earth is but a 
tral Avenue. Another entrance or gateway||point in the eyes of its Creator,—nay, of 
is provided on the cross road, at the eastern his own creation; that, wherever we are,-— 
foot of the hill. Whenever the funds of|/abroad or at home,—on the restless ocean, 
the corporation shall justify the expense, it |jor the solid Jand,—we are still under the 
is proposed that a small Grecian or Gothic||protection of his Providence and safety, as 
Temple shall be erected on a conspicuous||it were, in the hollow of his hand. It is in 
eastern eminence, which in reference to this|/vain that religion has instructed us, that we 
ulotment has received the prospective name are but dust, and to dust we shall return,— 
of ‘Temple Hill. ‘that whether our remains are scattered to 

“The recept purchase and disposition of||\he corners of the earth, or gathered in sa- 

he grounds at Mount Auburn has effected||cred urns, there is a sure and certain hope 
‘he consummation of the two designs, which. ||of a resurrection of the body and a life ever. 
or a considerable time, have been cherishec||'asting. These truths, sublime and glorious 
by numerous members of the community in||as they are, leave untouched the feelings 





























the elevated land at Watertown, add much to 





the city of Boston and its vicinity. One of"of which T have spoken, or rather they im- 
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part to them a more enduring reality. Dust|jand weave, as it were, into our very hearts,}!ness. Even the humblest Roman could read 
as we are, the frail tenements which enclose} ithe threads of their history. As we sit down|!on the humblest grave-stone the kind offer- 
our spirits but for a season, are dear, are in-||by their graves, we seem to hear the tones! ing—* May the earth lie lightly on these re- 
expressibly dear to us. We derive solace,|jof their affection whispering in our ears.|mains!”* And the Moslem successors of 
nay, pleasure, from the reflection, that when} We listen to the voice of their wisdom,'/the emperors, indifferent as they may be to 
the hour of separation comes, these earthly|/speaking in the depths of our souls. Wel|the ordinary exhibitions of the fine arts, 
remains will still retain the tender regard of|shed our tears; but they are no longer the||place their burying-grounds in rural retreats, 
those whom we leave behind; that the spot||burning tears of agony. They relieve our|!and embellish them with studious taste as a 
where they shall lie will be remembered /||drooping spirits, and come ne lenger over||religious duty. ‘The cypress is planted at 
with a fond and soothing reverence ; that|/us with a deathly faintness. We return to|/the head and foot of every grave, and waves 
our children will visit it in the midst of their the world, and we feel ourselves purer, and||with a mournful solemnity over it. These de- 
sorrows; and our kindred in remote gene-| better, and wiser, from this communion with||voted grounds possess an inviolable sanctity. 
rations feel that a local inspiration hovers |the dead. The ravages of war never reach them ; and 
round it. || “TI have spoken ef but feelings and associa-||victory and defeat equally respect the limits 
“Let him speak who has been on a pil-||tions common to all ages, and all generations ||of their domain. So that it has been re- 
grimage of health to a foreign land. Let!of men—to the rude and the polished—to the |jmarked with equal truth and beauty, that 
him speak, who has watched at the couch of /barbarian and the civilized—to the bond and||while the cities of the living are subject to 
a dying friend, far from his chosen home. |the free—to the inhabitant of the dreary for-|/all the desolations and vicissitudes incident 
Let him speak, who has committed to the bo-|/ests of the north, and the sultry regions of||to human affairs, the cities of the dead en- 
rom of the deep, with a sudden, startling the south—to the worshipper of the sun, and ||joy an undisturbed repose, without even the 
plunge, the narrow shroud of some relative||the worshipper of idols—to the Heathen,|\shadow of change. 
er companion. Let such speak, and they||dwelling in the darkness of his cold mytho-|| “But I will not dwell upon facts of this 
will tell vou, that there is nothing which llogy, and tothe Christian rejoicing in the nature. ‘They demonstrate, however, the 
wrings the heart of the dying,—aye, and of|light of the trae God. Every where we/|truth of which I have spoken. They do 
the surviving,— with sharper agony than the |trace them in the characteristic remains of |more ; they furnish reflections suitable for 
thought that they are to sleep their last sleep |the most distant ages and nations, and as far||our own thoughts on the present occasion. 
in the land of strangers, or in the unseen'|back as human history carries its traditionary|| “If this tender regard for the dead be so 
depths of the ocean. joutlines. ‘They are found in the barrows,|absolutely universal, and so deeply founded 
“«* Bury me not, I pray thee,” said the pa-|jand cairns, and moundsof olden times, reared'!in human affection, why is it not made to 
triarch Jacob, ‘bury me not in Egypt: but |by the uninetructed affection of savage tribes ;|/exert a more profound influence on our lives! 
I will lie with my fathers. And thou shalt |and, every where, the spots seem to have|| Why do we not enlist it with more persua- 
carry me out of Egypt; and bury me in |been selected with the same tender regard sive energy in the cause of human impreve- 
their burying-place.’—‘ There they buried )|to the living and the dead; that the magni-|)ment? Why do we not enlarge it as a source 
Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they bu-||ficence of nature might administer comfort ||of religious consolation? Why do we not 
ried Isaac and Rebecca his wife ; and there ito human sorrow, and incite human sympa-|;make it a more efficient instrument to elevate 
I buried Leah.’ ithy. ‘ llambition, to stimulate genius, and to dignify 
“Such are the natural expressions of hu-|| “The aboriginal Germans buried their, learning? Why do we not connect it indis- 
man feeling, as they fall from the lips of the |dead in groves consecrated by their priests. ||solubly with associations which charm us in 
dying. Such are the reminiscences that for!|'The Egyptians gratified their pride and|/nature and engross us in art? Why do we 
ever crowd on the confines of the passes to|/soothed their grief, by interring them in their not dispel from it that unlovely gloom, from 
the grave. We seek again to have our home | Elysian fields, or embalming them in their||which our hearts turn as from a darkness 
there with our friends, and to be blessed by! vast catacombs, or inclosing them in their||that ensnares, and a horror that appals, our 
a communion with them. It 1s a matter of|/stupendous pyramids, the wonder of all suc-)||thoughts ? 
instinct, not of reasoning. It is a spiritual)iceeding ages. ‘The Hebrews watched with!| “To many, nay, to most of the heathen, 
impulse, which supercedes belief, and dis-|religious cure over their places of burial.)the burying-place was the end of all things. 
dains question. 'I'They selected for this purpose ornamented They indulged no hope, at least, no solid 
“ But it is not chiefly in regard to the feel.|| gardens. and deep forests, and fertile val. hope, of any future intercourse or re-union 
ings belonging te our own mortality, howev- jleys, and lofty mountains; and they still de-| with their friends. The farewell at the grave 
er sacred and natural, that we sheuld con-|signate them with a sad emphasis, as the!/wasa long and an everlasting farewell. At the 
template the establishment of repositories of |«* House of th: Living.” The ancient Asia-|'moment when they breathed it, it brought to 
this sort. There are higher moral purposes, tics lined the appreaches to their cities with, their hearts a startling sense of their own 
and more affecting considerations, which: be-|/sculptured sarcophagi, and mausoleums, and)|wretchedness. Yet, when the first tumults 
long to the subject. We should accustom other ornaments embowered in shrubbery, of anguish were passed, they visited the spot 
ourselves to view them rather as means than||traces of which may be seen among their! and strewed flowers, and garlands, and crowns, 
as ends; rather as influences to govern hu-!/magnificent ruins. The Grecks exhausted ‘around it, to assuage their grief, and nourish 
man conduct, and to moderate human suffer-||the resources of their exquisite art in adorn., their piety. ‘They delighted to make it the 
ing, than as cares incident to a selfish fore-!|ing the habitations of the dead. They dis-|\abode of the varying beauties of nature ; to 
sight. ‘couraged interments within the limits of, give it attractions which should invite the 
“It is to the living mourner—to the pa-||their cities: and consigned their reliques to//busy and the thoughtful; and yet, at the 
rent, weeping over his dear dead child—to||shady groves in the neighborhood of mur.|\same time, afford ample scope for the secret 
the husband, dwelling in his own solitary || muring streams and mossy fountains, close,|indulgence of sorrow. 
desolation —to the widow, whose heart is||by the favorite resorts of those who were | ‘“ Why should not Christians imitate such 
broken by untimely sorrow—io the friend, lengaged in the study of philosophy and na-|!examples? They have far nobler motives to 
who misses at every turn the presence of !ture, and called them, with the elegant ex-|(cultivate moral sentiments and sensibilities ; 
some kindred spirit,—it is to these, that the|/pressiveness of their own beautiful language, ||to make cheerful the path-ways to the grave ; 
repositories of the dead bring home thoughts) Cemeruries,* or “ Places of Repose.” The)|to combine with deep incditations on human 
full of admonition, of tustruction, and, slow-||Romans, faithful to the example of Greece, |imertality, the sublime consolations of reli- 
ly, but surely, of consolation also. They ad-|lerected the menuments to the dead in the| gion. We know, indeed, as they did of old, 
monish us, by their very silence, of our own|/suburbs of the eternal city, (as they proudly that ‘man goeth to his long home, and the 
frail and transitory being. They instruct!|denominated it,) on the sides of their spa-||mourners go about the streets.’ But that 
us in the true valuc of life, and in its noble!|cious roads, in the midst of trees and orna.||home is not an everlasting home ; and the 
purposes, its duties and its destination. They|/mental walks and ever-varying flowers, The||mourners may not weep as those who are 
spread areurnd us, in the reminiscenees of] Appian way was crowded with columns, and/||without hope. What is the grave to Us, but 
the past, sources of pleasing though melan-!iobelisks, and cenotaphs, to tke memory oi ja thin barrier dividing Time from Eternity, 
choly reflection. | ‘jer heroes and sages; and, at every turn,|\and Earth from Heaven? What is it but ‘the 
“ We dwell with pious fondness on the ithe short but touching inscription met the|jappointed place of rendezvous, where all 
characters and virtues of the departed ; and,|/eye,—Siste, Viator—Pause, Traveller—in. {the travellers on life’s journey meet’ for a 
as time interposes its growing distances be. || viting at once to sympathy and thoughtful-| single night of repose— 
tween us and them, we gather up with more’! y ; i 
' _* “ Sit tibi terra levie.”’ 














eslicitude the brokea fragments of memory, yolycreoia—literally, places of sleep 
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"Tis but s night—e long and moonless night, 
We make the grave our and then are gone.’ 


“ Know we not 
‘The time draws on } 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
But must give up its long coramitted dust 
Tnviolate ?'— 

“ Why then should we darken with syste- 
matic caution all the avenues to these repo- 
sitories! Why should we deposite the re- 
mains of our friends in loathsome vaults, or; 
beneath the gloomy crypts und cells of our, 
churches, where the human foot is never! 
heard, save when the sickly taper lights 
some new guest to his appointed apartinent, | 
and ‘lets fall asupernumerary horror’ on the) 
passing procession! Why should we mea-| 
sure out a narrow portion of earth for our! 
grave-yards in the midst of our cities, and 
heap the dead upon each other with a cold, 
calculating parsimony, disturbing their ashes, | 
and wounding the sensibilities of the living ?} 
Why should we expose our burying grounds; 
to the broad glare of day, to the unfeeling; 
gaze of the idler, to the noisy press of busi-! 
ness, to the discordant shouts of merriment, | 
or to the baleful visitations of the dissolute ?) 
Why should we bar up their approaches. 
against real mourners, whose delicacy would! 
shrink from observation, but whose tender-| 
ness would be soothed by secret visits to the, 
grave, and holding converse there with their 
departed joys? Why all this unnatural re-| 
straint upon our sympathies and sorrows,, 
which confines the visit to the grave to the 
enly time in which it must be utterly useless' 
—when the heart is bleeding with fresh an- 
guish, and is too weak to feel, and too deso-! 
late to desire consolation ? | 

“ [tis painful to reflect, that the Cemeteries) 
in our cities, crowded on all sides by the; 
overhanging habitations of the liviag, are) 
walled iu only to preserve them from viola-| 
tion. And that in our country towns they! 
are left in a sad, neglected state, exposed to 
every sort of intrusion, with scarcely a tree 
to shelter their barrenness, or a shrub to 
spread a grateful shade over the new-made 
hillock. 

“ These things were not always so among, 
Christians. They are not worthy of us, 
They are not worthy of Christianity in our 
day. There is much in these things that; 
casts a just reproach upon us in the past. 
There is much that demands for the future a 
more spiritual discharge of our duties. 

“Our Cemeteries rightly selected, and 
properly arranged, may be m@de subservient 
to some of the highest purposes of religion 
and human duty. They may preach lessons 
to which none may refuse to listen, and which 
all that live must hear. ‘Truths may be there| 
ielt and taught in the silence of our own me. 
ditations, more persuasive and more endur- 
ing than ever flowed from huraan lips. The 
grave hath a voice of eloquence, nay, of 
superhuman eloquence, which speaks at} 
once to the thoughtlessness of the rash, and! 
the devotion of the good ; which addresses! 
all times, and all ages, and all sexes; which) 
tells of wisdom to the wise, and of omelnn 
to the afflicted; which warns us of our fol-| 
lies and our dangers ; which whispers to a 
in accents of peace, and alarms us in tones 














of terror; which steals with a healing balm) 
into the stricken heart, and Jifis up and sup-; 
ports the broken spirit; which awakens a) 
new enthusiasm for virtue, and disciplines us 
for its severer trials and duties; which calls: 
up the images of the illustrious dead, with 


||patriots, as Christians, as immortals, that the 


i] 
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an animating presence for our example andjisense in the community of the inconvenien- 


glory; and which demands of us as men, as 


powers given by God should be devoted to 
his service, and the minds created by his 
ilove should return to him with larger capaci- 
ties for virtuous enjoyment, and with more 
spiritual and intellectual brightness. 

“Tt should not be for the poor purpose of 
gratifying our vanity or pride, that we should 
erect columns, and obelisks, and monuments, 
to the dead ; but that we may read thereon 
much of our own destiny and duty. We 
know that man is the creature of associa- 
jtions and excitements. Experience may in- 
‘struct, but habit, and appetite, and passion, 
and imagination, will exercise a strong do- 
minion over him. These are the Fates, 
which weave the thread of his character, 
and unravel the mysteries of his conduct. 
The truth, which strikes home, must not only 
have the approbation of his reason, but it 
must be embodied in a visible, tangible, prac- 
tical form. It must be felt as well as seen. 
It must warm as well as convince. 

“It was a saying of Themistocles, that 
the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer 
him to sleep. The feeling, thus expressed, 
has a deep foundation in the human mind ; 
and, as it is well or ill directed, it will cover 
us with shame or exalt us to glory. ‘The 
deeds of the great attract but a cold and 
listless admiration, when they pass in his- 
‘torical order before us like moving shadows. 
\Itis the trophy and the monument which in- 


} 





ivests them with a substance of local reality. 
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ces, and painful associations, not to speak of 
the unhealthiness of interments beneath our 
churches. ‘The tide which is flowing with 
such a steady and widening current into the 
narrow peninsula of our metropolis, not only 
forbids the enlargement of the common lim- 
its, but admonishes us of the increasing dan- 
gers to the ashes of the dead from its dis- 
turbing movements. Already in other cities 
the church-yards are closing against the ad- 
mission of new incumbents, and begin to ex- 
hibit the sad spectacle of promiscuous ruins 
and intermingled graves. 

“We are, therefore, but anticipating at 
the present moment the desires, nay, the 
necessities, of the next generation. We are 
but exercising a decent anxiety to secure an 
inviolable home for ourselves and our poste- 
rity. We are but inviting our children and 
their descendants to what the Moravian Bro. 
thers have, with such exquisite propriety, de- 
signated as ‘the Field of Peace.’ 

“A rural Cemetery seems to cembine in it- 
self all the advantages which can be pro- 
posed to gratify human feelings, or tranquil- 
ize human fears ; to secure the best religious 
influences, and to cherish «all those associa. 
tions which cast a cheerful light over the 
darkness of the grave. 

“And what spot can be more appropri. 
ate than this, for such a purpose? Nature 
seems to point it out with significant energy, 
as the favorite retirement for the dead. ‘There 
are around us all the varied features of her 
beauty and grandeur—the forest-crowned 








|Who, that has stood by the tomb of Wash- 
lington on the quiet Potomac, has not felt his; 
heart more pure, his wishes more aspiring, | 
his gratitude more warm, and his love of 
country touched by a holier flame? Who, 
that should see erected in shades like the se] 
even a cenotaph to the memory of a man,) 
like Buckminster, that prodigy of early ge-| 
nius, would not feel that there is an excel-| 
lence ever which death hath no power, but 
which lives on through all time, still fre shen. 
ing with the lapse of ages. 

| “But passing from those, who by their} 
ltalents and virtues have shed lustre on the 
lannals of mankind, to cases of mere private 
bereavement, who that should deposit in 
shades like these the remains of a beloved 
friend, would not feel a secret pleasure in 
the thought, that the simple inscription to his 
worth would receive the passing tribute of a 
sigh from thousands of kindred hearts? ‘That 
the stranger and the traveller would linger 
on the spot with a feeling of reverence? 
That they, the very mourners themselves, 
when they should revisit it, would find there 
the verdant sod, and the fragrant flower, and 
the breezy shade? That they might there, 
unseen, except of God, offer up their pray-| 
ers, or indulge the luxury of grief? That! 
they might there realize, in its full force, the! 
‘affecting beatitude of the scriptures ; * Bless-| 
ed are they that mourn, for they shail be! 
comforted ?” 

“ Surely, surely, we have not done all our} 
duty, if there yet remains a single incentive) 
to human virtue, without its due play in the 
action of life, or a single stream of happi- 
ness, which has not been made to flow in 
upon the waters of ailiction. 

“ Considerations like those which have 
been suggested have for a long time tumed 
the thoughts of many distinguished citizens 
to the importance of some more appropriate 
places of sepulture. There 1s a growing 

















jheight ; the abrupt acclivity; the sheltered 
valley; the deep glen; the grassy glade ; 
jand the silent grove. Here are the lofty 
loak, the beech, that ‘ wreaths its eld fantas- 
jtie roots so high,’ the rustling pine, and the 
drooping willow ;—the tree, that sheds its 
pale leaves with every autumn, a fit emblem 
of our own transitory bloom; and the ever- 
green, with its perennial shoots, instructing 
us, that ‘the wintry blast of death kills not 
the buds of virtue.’ Here is the thick shrub- 
bery to protect and conceal the new made 
grave ; aud there is the wild-flower creeping 
along the narrow path, and planting its seeds 
in the upturned earth. All around us there 
jbreathes a solemn cali, as if we were in the 
bosom of a wilderness, broken only by the 
breeze as it murmurs through the tops of the 
forest, or by the notes of the warbler pour- 
ing forth his matin or his evening song. 
“Ascend but a few steps and what a 
change of scenery to surprize and delight 
us. We secm, as it were, in an instant, to 
pass from the confines of death to the bright 
and balmy regions of life. Below us flows 
the winding Charles with its rippling cur- 
irent, like the siream of time hastening to the 
jocean of eternity. In the distance, the city, 
—at once the object ef our admiretion and 
our love,—reurs its proud eminences, its 
glittering spires, its lofiy towers, its graceful 
lmansions, its curling smoke, its crowded 





l|haunts of business and pleasure, which 


speak to the eye, and yet leave a noiseless 
loneliness on the ear. Again we turn, and 
the walls of our venerable University rise 
before us, with many a recollection of hap- 
py days passed there in the interchange of 
study and friendship, and many a grateful 
thought of the affluence of its learning, 
which has adorned and nourished the litera. 
ture of our country. Again we turn, and 
the cultivated farm, the neat cottage, the 
village church, the sparkling luke, the rich 
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through opening vistas; and we breathe 
amidst the fresh and varied labors of man. 
“There is, therefore, within our reach, | 
every variety of natural and artificial sce-, 
nery, which is fitted to awaken emotions of, 
the highest and most affecting character.| 
We stand, as it were, upon the borders of 
two worlds; and as the mood of our minds, 
may be, we may gather lessons of profound) 
wisdom by contrasting the one with the other, | 
or indulge in the dreams of hope and ambi-, 
tion, or solace our hearts by melancholy me- 
ditations. Who is there that, in the coutem- 
plation of such a scene, is not ready to ex- 
claim with the enthusiasm of the poet, 
* Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all 1 crave, 
With here there a violet bestrown, 


Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave, 
And meny an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.’ 


‘And we are met here to consecrate this 
spot, by these solemn ceremonies, to such a 
purpose. The Legislature of this Common. 
wealth, with a paternal foresight, has clothed 
the Horticultural Society with authority (if I 
may use its own language) to make a per- 
petual dedication of it, as a Rural Cemeiery 
or Burying-Ground, and to plant and embel- 
lish it with shrubbery, and flowers, and trees, 
and walks, and other rural ornaments. And 


I stand here, by the order and in behalf of} 


this Society, to declare that, by these servi- 
ces, it is to be deemed henceforth and for 
ever so dedicated. Mount Auburn, in the 
noblest sense, belongs no longer to the liv- 
ing, but to the dead. It is a sacred, it is an 
eternal trust. It is consecrated ground, 
May it remain for ever inviolate ! 

“What a multitude of thoughts crowd| 
upon the mind in the contemplation of such| 
a scene. How much of the future, even in! 
its far distant reaches, rises before us with} 
all its persuasive realities. ‘Take but one) 
little narrow space of time, and how affect.-| 
ing are its associates ! 





|detain the contemplative by its latest bloom. 


||will gather new impulses ; the selfishness of 


Within the flight of} 
one half century, how many of the great, the) 

ood, and the wise, will be gathered here !| 

ow many in the loveliness of infancy, the| 
beauty of youth, the vigor of manhood, and| 
the maturity of age, will lie down here, and/ 
dwell in the bosom of their mother earth !) 
The rich and the poor, the gay and the! 
wretched, the favorites of thousands, and} 
the forsaken of the world, the stranger in| 
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valley, and the distant hills, are before us fulness ; and the lingering tints of evening 
hover on them with a tranquilizing glow. 


Spring will invite thither the footsteps of the 
young by its opening foliage ; and autumn 


The votary of learning and science will here 
learn to elevate his genius by the holiest 
studies. The devout will here offer up the 
silent tribute of pity, or the prayer of grati- 
tude. The rivalries of the world will here 


avarice will be checked ; the restlessness of 
ambition will be rebuked ; vanity will let fall 
its plumes ; and pride, as it sees “ what sha- 
dows we are, and what shadows we pursue,” 
will acknowledge the value of virtue as far, 
immeasurably far, beyond that of fame. 

* But that which will be ever present, per- 
vading these shades like the noon-day sun, 
and shedding cheerfulness around, is the 
consciousness, the irrepressible conscious 
ness, amidst all these lessons of human mor- 
tality, of the higher truth, that we are beings, 
not of time, but of eternity—“ That this cor- 


{[Avousr, 


“ Let us banish, then, the thought, that this 
is to be the abode of a gloom, which will 
haunt the imagination by its terrors, or chill 
the heart by its solitude. Let us cultivate 
feelings and sentiments more worthy of our- 
selves, and more worthy of Christianity. 
Here let us erect the memorials of our love, 
and our gratitude, and our glory. Here let 
the brave repose who have died in the cause 
of their country. Here let the statesman rest, 


drop from the heart ; the spirit of forgiveness)|who has achieved the victories of peace, not 


less renowned than war. Here let genius 
find a home, that has sung immortal strains, 
or has instructed with still diviner eloquence. 
Here let learning and science, the votaries 
of inventive art, and the teacher of the phi- 
losophy of nature, come. Here let youth and 
beauty, blighted by premature decay, drop, 
like tender blossoms, into the virgin earth ; 
and here let age retire, ripened for the har- 
vest. Above all, here let the benefactors of 
mankind, the good, the merciful, the meek, 
ihe pure in heart, be congregated; for to 
them belongs an undying praise. And let 
us take comfort, nay, let us rejoice, that in 








ruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.”” That this 
is but the threshold and starting point of an 
existence, compared with whose duration the 





future ages, long after we are gathered to 
ithe generations of other days, thousands of 
Ikindling hearts will here repeat the sublime 
i\declaration, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die 





ocean is but as a drop, nay, the whole crea- 
tion an evanescent quantity. 


lin the Lord, for they rest from their labors ; 
jjand their works do follow them.’” 


——- ——__—_- ____________ _____y, 
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For the months of May and June, 1833—( Latitude 31.10 N., Longitude 91.59 W. nearly.) 
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Goopseiu’s Genesee Farmer.—We have}| 
does your Isabella promise this season! Not|/garden, the farmer would always be supplied 


received the first number of a weekly periodi-| 
cul with this title, published at Rochester, N. 
Y. Mr. Goodsell has been extensively and cre- 
ditably known as the editor of the cna 
Farmer, commenced two or three years ago at 
the same place. The exertions of Mr. G. to 
improve the condition of agriculture, entitle him 
to general encouragement, particularly of west- 
ern New-York. 


Fanmer’s JourNat.—A monthly periodical, 











iene THE Vine.—Well, neighbor, "are 


By planting : a few drills in the corner of the 


ja single grape. Ah! how is that? We sent for|'with these trees to set out about his house, ia 
‘Mr. M. last fall, and he pruned it so closely that/his orchard, and in unoccupied places of his 





ithe two branches looked like naked sticks, and! 


palate. 


lbe taken out, and not these unless they produce 
too much shade. 








in quarto form, has just made its appearance 





CHERRY AND Peacu Stones.—These should 








at Rutland, Vt. under the editorial charge = peserved much more generally than they’) 


E. Maxham. Both the editorial and selected| 
matter bespeak its ysefulness. 


are. Were tarmers in the habit of prese rvingi 


‘them, fruit trees would be far more common. 


fields. ‘The best way is to have a box contain- 

‘now we shall not have a grape to gratify our ing earth, in which the stones, or pits, should 

be put, and covered while they are fresh ; for, 

Close pruning is too common in this country.||they often lose their vegetating property, if 

iin summer only the unproductive shoots should|allowed to become very dry. In the spring they 
can be planted. 








PROPAGATING THE MULBERRY BY CUTTINGS. 
—The Northern Farmer recommends to trim 
the white mulberry, and set out the euttings, 
liduring the month of August. 
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and harrowed in. In this wayI have not failed; Inz1gaTIon—Liquip Manvre.— Messrs. Tuc- 
of having very large and very fine turnips.” ||ker g Co.: Among the seasonable hints to 
farmers, taken from the New-York Farmer, in 





Osirvary— William Wilson.—Died, in June, 
Mr. William Wilson, nurseryman and seeds- | 
man, of this city. By all those who knew Mr. | Cooxine CavLirLowErs.—Thir we consideg vent paper of May llth, liquid manure is re- 
W. he was greatly respected and esteemed.|\,.. of the best vegetables that graces our ‘commended to be applied to grass and other 
His loss is deeply felt by his acquaintances, and leable. Although it is almost universally (TOPS: during droughts, to keep them ina grow- 
“| 





particularly by his large family. tis oUF in-|eeknowledged to be a nperir vegetable yet cate um, they, ar supplied ith Fa 


i ‘ 2 O as i Ate - * . Pt “ 
pe ae ac ccasion, to extend our no our gardeners find but little encouragement ||had much practice on the subject, or his expe- 
tee of the departed. in raising the plant. The following directions||tience differs widely from mine. I have been in 


Mr. Thomas Hibbert, a distinguished florist |! 5. cooking it are from the Genesee Farmer ; ||he habit of using it for many years on garden 


of Philadelphia, and one of the authors of The||  ,, ; = t |\plants, and am satisfied that it is the worst appli- 
P Cut off the middle size when close and) (ition that can be made to any kind of vege- 


American Flower Garden Directory, died a) white, tri the , . “all hy 
short time since in that city. We should belloff fat ut the bertows and let it lis in salt and |t#bles in dry hot weather. I lave often tried it, 
a oe | oe ae, oS ee. and always found it an injury rather than a be- 


pleased to have some one of Mr. H.'s acquain- asa RD yg! ¥ os Soe rel polling | nefit. I would almost as soon apply hot ley to 
tances to give us a more full history of his hor-|| “3°6F Wil) ® Bandi int; Rave pien'y|imy beds of vegetables. Beets will very soon 
ticultural life. W “d ' &j f of water and keep the vessel uncovered ; skim | wither under its parching influence. Iwould 
icultural life. We consider such notices o : ; ‘1 it j Next!|| re | . 

ithe water well until it is well parboiled. NeXt |! 48 soon take unrectified whiskey, while labor- 


much service. lit should be immersed in cold water for some||- é : . : 
: ae ————___|\time, say fifteen minutes, till it is nearly wanted ing. under gee aid fi: August, to _ my- 
Frsrovus Troricat Puants.— Mr. Fleet: Sir,||for the table, then on being boiled for a few Ihre > a eded in pts tr -_ re plants, *L 
zs , : ; g || recommende rat 2 . xcel- 

—The bearer, Senor Don Juan Jose Leal, ujjminutes it will become more firm and eTISP tent oo aia wned just inelieia, ban “ie im 
‘ 7 1] ife sad 5 » ¢ _ at i 3 i . . . UJ . 

respectable native of Yucatan, has consented to)/than if cooked in the usual way, that is, with-| 1 gig: weather, but if used at all in a dry time, it 


“ | ing immersed in cold water. A small 
deliver to you two leaves of sacque, with the jout being immersed in_ old water. A — ull | should not be suffered to touch the plants, but 
jcanliflower will require from fifteen to twenty 


silted Chre ' S ae jonly poured on the gro een rows 0 
fibres nearly all exposed, and the fibres of ano-|| minutes, and a large one from twenty to twenty- yi ground, between r r 


P J , . - : drills, wide enough apart to admit a spade, and 
ther leaf entirely separated. As an intelligent!! five > : . > is . sii‘ ’ gh apart to space, 
y sep e five minutes to cook ; the rule is to take it up as the ground between the drills so watered should 


. : : » in-|!s as a fork wi 2» Ss easily, ami.) - , -¢ 
observer, you can obtain from him all the in-|/Soon as a fork will enter the stem easily, a mi- ||), immediately turned over to the depth of four 
formation you may desire relative to the agri-||¥te or two longer boiling will spoil it, and its) |.) iv. inches. Never having tried it ona grass 

. . excellence may be destroyed by an ignorant or | I ~y ones 
culture of Yucatan. I have the honor to be,|| .. -cless manner of preparing it for the table crop I cannot say what effect it might have ; the 
11C% Ss i g . file " "eve = ; i 
sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, {| « [ft may be eaten with the gravy fromthe meat, cage pete — ry) 2 ae gps in water- 
H. Perrine. jjor drawn butter, or with vinegar, as best suits. rd } ae aa canteen posal gp ne rage 
» este ° ° . . j « § rs 7] - ¢ 
t Consulate U.S. A. Campeache, May 22, 1833. jf it is designed to imitate green peas, a little |i, sides, in a very dry time, the article is ioanss 
[es sean ro loaf sugar, previously made fine, should bellin moat at barn ards but few havin 
Puantina Vines Deer.—N. Herbemont, in|!sprinkled over it immediately before serving. It}! .. 0 : -yards, ew g 
: : shoul never be forgotten by the cook that the||P'tS OF cssterns to collect endipreserve for euch 
the Southern Agriculturist, advocates the plan }\' . a ee ee ; “ ja time of need. 

ciiciiin sine: Temiead mtnabecdingn wensl || water must be boiling whenever the cauliflower | 5 Biren 

P 8 Ps Eprecamsg 3 y llis put into it, whether once or twice, and should || —— 


the aurface roots. Thus managed the fruit Will] he skimmed during the time it is cooking. 1 — Siete Suton June, 1633. ‘ 
not be subject to rot, as the roots will not be!| “O.T. || RemMarns.—The above is from the Genesee 
‘Farmer. It is not very creditable to Mr. Bry- 


subject to such sudden extremes of moisture|| “‘ Mediga, June 23, 1833.” 
> eae CE ep die as |ant’s progressive knowledge from his “ many 


and dryness. a ES . 
- ; | Re-rortine Puants.—Those plants that were || years” use of liquid manure, that he did not 
Pracn S1ron rs.—This is the season for pre-|'not re-potted in the spring should be during this!llearn how to apply it without burning up his 
serving peach pits. They may be sown broad-|! month ; and those in small pots should be trans-|iplants. When he found it beneficial « just 
cast, or planted in drills, in autumn, and har-|/ferred to larger ones without disturbing the ball |before arain,” he certainly should have drawn 


rowed in, or covered to a very moderate depth. of earth. |the conelusion that he should have put a little 

















Lanox SrrawsERRy.—The following certic|| Buppino.—Those who neglected to attend |/more water with it, before he applied it in dry 
ficate gives the measurement of the largest had this pleasing operation in July, should not || Weather. Urine contains too large a quantity of 
strawberry that we recollect to have had any. | fil to make the most of August. The choie./janimal matter to form the proper fluid nourish- 
ences: . ‘lest roses may be budded on the common stocks, |ment for absorption by the roots of plants ; con- 

We certify that we have this day »ecurately!| Ug fruit trees, particularly the peach, can iSequeutly requires to be very much diluted 
measured a strawberry from the garden of G,||be propagated by budding. The most common | with water. In its fresh state, before fermenta- 
M. Lee, Esq. which was seven and one-fourth) method is entting through the bark of the stock |tation or putrifaction takes place, it holds in so- 
inches in circumference. , . llat right angles in the shape of a T, and care. ||lution the essential elements of vegetation, and 

ee fully raising the bark sufficient to insert the |)\fapplied in this state sufficiently diluted, it can- 

Rochester, June 19, 1833. bud. A piece of court or sticking plaster, some ||not fail of promoting vegetable growth. No 

IRR a AOR... || grafting-wax, or pieces of matting made oily, jone fact in farming is better established than 
Potato Puppina.—In the hands of an eco-|| should be provided, to secure the bud. The i|that liquid manure is very beneficial to crops, 


nomical housekeeper, no vegetable can afford || sharper the knife used the better. The follow-| particularly to grass or meadow landa. By its 
& greater variety of cheap and wholesome pre-|/ing directions for taking the bud are from/|use Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, cut grass six times 


Peration then the potato. The following is Dr.|| Goodsell’s Farmer : jin a season, each cutting averaging fifteen 
Kitchener 8 direction ‘or a cottage potato pud.|)  « Holding the scion by the lower, and com. jinches in length. In Flanders and other parts 
ding : } Mence the cut about a quarter of an inch above jot Europe, it has long been used as a principal 


Peel, 1; = end mash, a couple of pounds ee bow aw ran gon off a Mant a oy - the wood | ,ource of fertility. In the former country, urine 
tutoes ; beat them up into a smooth batter,!) With the bark varying from half to three quar-); . ie ’ 
ss F $ ter, is 4 ‘isterns are made in the fields to receive pur- 


with about three quarters ofa pint of milk, two/|ters of an ineh in length. ‘Taking this by the \‘ a. 
ounces of moist sugar, and two or three beaten|:petiole or leaf stem, which should be cut to jchased liquid manure. If the farmers of this 


half an ineh in length, slipthe knife along upon | country valued it so highly as to preserve it all, 


“age. 
a it about pry quarters of an hour. ae — on gently Sie ae . nate )it would not be as searce as Mr. Bryant appre- 
irce Ounces of currants or raisins may be!|¥Upon the suriace, Which, a8 passes the point), ; ; : 
added. , lof the wood, will cause that to rise a little from||"*248. As another proof that Mr. B. used it 


Leave out the milk and add three ounces of'||the bark, slip the edge of the knife under it, and too strong, he found it beneficial, even in-hot. 
butter, it will make a very nice cake. || with the ball of the thumb press the wood be-|} weather, when poured between the drills, thus 
—_-_-—_—__——-—- jitweenit and the knife, and raise it gently from) allowing it to become diluted before it reached 
Raisine TurNies.—Mr. W. Keese, of Peru,||the bark. When the wood is thus detached | the ooéam —jEp. N.Y.F.] 
N. Y. gives the following method of preparing||"o™ the hark, examine whether that part of it) ve na sc — i i : 
his ground : Which enters the bud has been torn away, if/| Derru or Rain Warer.—lIt is generally 
aa . ’ } ; iso, the bud is destroyed, and should be rejected. |! thought that rain water does not descend to 

I have raised Sy! fine turnips for two!|/The wood of the bud should remain level with!) : é 
years past, simply by fencing a smail piece ofthe bark, in order that, when set, it may rest (2 considerable depth. In the coal mines of 
ground about the first of June, ploughing it, and) upon and unite with the stock, otherwise the || Auvergne it penetrates 250 feet. In Misnia, in 


ogee my sheep on it, at night, until about bud would die after setting, although the bark ||Saxony, it has percolated to the depth of 1600 
‘might unite perfectly.” "feet. 


the dle of July, when the seed was sowed 
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Suvur mw Wuear.—A writer, under the sig- 
nature of H., in the Albany Argr-*, has given, 
in considerable detail, the results. his experi- 
ments and observations in support of attribu- 
ting smut to an insect. This opinion needs 
more facts to support it. A writer in the Maine 
Farmer entertains the idea that wheat may be- 
come smutty through barn-yard manure, into 
which smut has been cast. His method of pre- 
venting smut is very thorough washing of the 
wheat in water. From very smutty seed wheat 
he has thus raised crops perfectly free from it. 
He says, “Take your smutty wheat, and a 
couple of tubs, a bucket, a sieve, and a quan- 
tity of slacked lime, or unleached ashes, to a 
brook or pool of water; then take off your 
coat, and roll up your sleeves, farmer-like ; put 
about halfa bushel into one tub, fill it with 
water, stir the wheat so that the smut may rise, 
and skim off the smut from the water. Repeat 
this operation of stirring and skimming until’ 
all the kernels of smut have risen and been| 
skimmed off, and then pour off the water.; 
Wash the wheat in a second and third water ; 
rub it hard in your hands, so as to dets#ch the 
particles of smut from the kernel, not doing at 
the halves by stirring it witha stick, as I have 
seen Some @ >; pour off the water, drain the 
wheat over the sieve, empty the wheat into a 
spare tub, add at the rate of four quarts of 
slacked lime, or a peck of unleached ashes, to the 
bushel, and your wheat will be ready and fit to 
be sown. The wheat should not remain a long 





time in the ashes.” is valuable, but little used because of its scar- 





Asunpance or Liwe.—Providence has pro- 


iron, salt and lime. The last, carbonate of lime, 
e . | 
is the most abundant earth, or rather mineral) 
substance, existing. li belongs to every geolo- 


only the constituent principles of primordeal 
rocks, but immense beds are found in its pure 
state. In the secondary formation, it forms 
more than half of the mountains and masses of 
earth. In the third order of forimation, it is 
found in various combinations, in marls, in 
clay, and in a state of chalk. The shells of 
marine animals are a source of clay. In equa- 
torial eeas, reefs, rocks, and islands, are formed 
by madrepores and other polypi. ‘There are 
some countries in which lime-stone has not 
been found—in Kamschatka and Cape of Good 
Hope. The uses of lime in the form of chalk, 
burntlime, and marble, are almost innumerable. | 
That of enriching the earth is by no means the| 
least. 


gical epoch, and to every soil, composing not 





Aspystos, or Amiantius.—This substance | crops of grain, he intended to replant, to pro- 


: : timber trees, that might be cultivated in our 
vided in the greatest abundance those substan.) 


ces that are the most useful. Among these are| 
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brilliantly. 





greater portion would be in a frozen state. 





Caverns.—The depth of that of Eldon Hole, 


feet without reaching a bottom. ‘There are 
some caverns from which an icy cold wind 
issues in summer. There are two in France, 
the walls of which are, in August, covered with 
ice that melts in December. 





American Larcn (Larix Pendulay. Ameri- 
cana.)—This tree abounds in Newfoundland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and as far south as 
the ‘most gloomy exposures in the mountain- 
ous parts of Virginia.” The author of Sylva 
Americana thinks the climate of the northern 
|| States uncongenial, from the fact that it grows 
ljonly in low and moist places, in Vermont, 
| New Hampshire, Maine, and on uplands about 
||Hudson’s Bay. This opinion, however, can be 
\\confirmed only by experiment. It grows well 
jas far south as New-York, as an ornamental 
ijtree, in a low, sandy, or moist garden soil. It 
is a magnificent tree, and in its native forest 
ilattains the height of 80 or 100 feet. The wood 





city. There are, undoubtedly, many native 





low and waste uplands with great profit. Use- 
|ful timber of almost every kind commands high 
prices. We will give an example of planting 
forest trees in Great Britain. In 1770, Mr. 
White, 2 landscape gardener, purehased, in the 
higher parts of the county of Durham, an estate 
of 700 or 800 acres for £750. This he planted 
principally with a species of larch and Scotch 
fir. After ten or twelve years his plantations 
began to pay admirably well in pit-wood, hedge- 
stakes, and other uses. Many years ago, says 
Sir Henry Steuart, the larc!: wood alone yielded 
Mr. White £650 a year, and a few years ago 
£1000, derived principally trom the thinnings. 
Ona gravelly soil, on which some vegetable 
mould has accumulated, this larch doubles its 
value every three years, after it is 15 years old, 
and every 5 years after 25. In 1826, the larch 
and fir on the estate were valued at the enor- 
|mous sum of £30,000, equal to $140,000. At 
jthis time, 1826, the proprictor was about to 
leut the whole down; and after taking a few 





CLIMATES OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
Continents.—On the supposition that the family use and to sell 
American continent continues much further 


towards the north pole than the eastern, the Eeq., pastured, in 1776, sixty : 
former would be colder, says Malte Brun, as a Me es spe 440, sixty hogs of various 





tible paper is made of Asbestos. Wicks made||Other farmers will keep their swine in a thriving 
of it readily imbibe oil, and cause it to burn||growing condition through the summer, and 


when the time comes to shut them up to be fed 
oncorn, they are more than half fat. They 
thus save the greater portion of their corn for 


The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
sizes, on only two acres of clover. They kept 


in good condition, and grew remarkably fast. 
In connection with feeding on sweet apples, 


lin Derbyshire, England, has been sounded 9600/|"@"Y farmers in this country have entered ex- 


tensively into the plan of fattening their hoge 
on grass. Ifa shady, comfortable and clean pen, 
into which the apples are thrown, is made inthe 
clover field, the hogs will remain in it the 
greater part of the time, and thus much manure 
may be saved. Unless the orchard contains a 
greater proportion of sweet apples, ‘his plan is 
better than to turn the hogs into the orchard. 
It will often happen that large quantities of 
leaves and other suitable substances may be 
obtained near the pen, and which may be carted 
into it with comparatively little trouble. 





Anima. Introsusception Foov.—Sir Henry 
|Steuart, ia speaking of food taken in by plants 
through the pores, says that men have been 
known to become so debilitated by age or dis- 
jease, that they could receive no food by the 
jordinary organ of the mouth. They were in 
consequence immersed in milk and veal-broth 
jbaths, and subsisted by absorption, through 
ithe pores of the body, like leaves. An instance 
joecurred within a few years, in a noble duke of 
Sporting notoriety, who was thus supported 
during the last months of his life. 








Tue Picruresgve.—The author of the 
Planter’s Guide, in hiscursory view of the pro- 
igress of picturesque landscape, says that it is 
remarkable that there is not to be found in all Ho- 
mer any thing like picturesque description, al- 
\though Pope, in his translation, has abundantly 
supplied the want. Nearly a similar remark may 
ibe made on Virgil, and other Roman poets. Pli- 
‘ny, in his account of Greek artists, makes no 
mention of a landscape painter, nor is there any 
ithing like a landscape in his list of their most 
celebrated productions. In the reign of Augus- 
\tus, Ludius struck out intothis branch of the art 
jof painting, by producing a landscape in fresco. 











HorricunturaL Society or CHARLESTON. 
—The Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, in 
noticing the May exhibition of this society, 
gives the following concluding remarks. They 
make evident the good effects of united efforts. 


| ‘‘On the whole, we have every reasen to be 
igratitied. Our society has increased in num- 


is mostly found in fissures and cavities of|/eyre a second fortune for his family. 


rocks, It is in the form of silky filaments, and 
ia formed by the decomposition of primitive 
rocks. In the mountains of 'Tarautaise, in Sa- 
voy, these filaments are often a foot in length. 
It abounds in Corsica, where they mix it with 
elays used in potteries, to render them less 
brittle, and more capable of resisting sudden 
alterations of temperature. In ancient times, 
towels, head dresses, and napkins, were made 
of it. These, when soiled by use, were thrown 
in the fire, and when taken out were found white 
andclean. The bodies of kings, before they were 
burnt, were enveloped in this substance, in or- 
der to obtain the ashes unmixed. ladestruc- 








Grass anD ArpLes For Swine.—There is 
no question but that some farmers fatten their 
hogs at half of the expense that it costs others. 
Travel almost any considerable district of our 
country, you will find at this season of the year 
one half of the swine running in the streets, and 
fed on nothing but thin swill. As soon as the 


creatures are shut up in pens, and fed on un- 
broken corn until they are fat. In this way we 


bers, and what is better still, the taste for horti- 
| cultural pursuits is rapidly spreading through- 
‘out our city, which is shown by the eagerness 
with which plants are sought after by all, whe- 
ther young or old, ladies or gentlemen, and by 
the desire which all who have even a small spot 
of ground evince to have it decorated with flow- 
ers and ornamental plants, while the more sub- 
stantial part of the garden is frequently boasted 
of, and shown with pride, as possessing vege- 
tables which would not disgrace the table of 
any one. This was not the case a few years 


corn is gathered, these pot-bellied and meagre|/ago; and from the improvements which have 


already taken place, we augur the happiest re- 
sults. It will yet be some time before we can 
vie with our northern brethren in exotic plants, 





have known farmers to feed away their whole 


especially in those which are rare and costly, 








corn or kill them not suffieiently fattened. 





crop of corn, and obliged to either buy more jbut we doubt not the time will come when our 


exhibitions will bear s comparison with their 
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best. And why should it not? We have both 
the wealth and the climate, and all that is want-| 
ing is a taste for such pursuits, which is now 
just springing up, but which promises to pro-| 
duce an abundance of fruit. 





Fire Burenr.—In the first number of Good- 
sell’s Genesee Farmer, we find a statement con-, 
taining the various opinions of the causes of 
fire blight advanced by writers in the New- 
England Farmer. In continuation of the sub- 
ject the article proceeds: 


“After all that had been written upon this 
subject inthe N. E. Farmer, we find at page 19, | 
Vol. 7, dated August 8, 1828, the following 
notice : “This disorder is extending itself in 
this vieinity to such a degree as to threaten| 
the destruction of all our pear trees, unless 
some mode shall be discovered to arrest its pro-| 
gress. We are satisfied that the true cause of | 
the disease has not yet been discovered. Dr.| 
Fisher, Dr. Greene, and others of our best hor-| 
ticulturists, have made the most minute exami-| 
nation, and have been unable to discover any! 
trace of the work of an insect.” 
| Having referred to the opinions of others, we} 
shall now add the result of our own observa-| 
tions upon the progress of this disease, and give} 
our reason for some conclusions which we} 
have been led to make rather from analogy} 
than from having as yet discovered all that 
miglit be desired to support them. One reason 
why horticulturists have not made more satis-| 
factory discoveries as to the cause of this dis-| 
ease, is that they have not commenced their ex-| 
aminations sufficiently early, and have been 
left to watch the progress of it after the first 
cause has ceased to operate. 

I am inclined to think that careful examina-! 
tions will support the following conclusions: | 

First, That the blight in Pear, Apple, and 
Quince trees is occasioned by an insect. 

Secondly. That it is communicated to the! 
pistil of the flower at the time that organ is in| 
its greatest perfection, or during the expansion} 
of the flower. 

Thirdly, That it gradually spreads from the| 
point of infection to other parts of the tree, in| 
a manner similar to mortification in the animal 
kingdom. 

Fourthly, That it is as capable of being com- 
municated by inoculation as the Small Pox. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


servers. About this time the mortification from 
the fruit spray will have reached the limbs, and 
where they are humorous, and most of them 
affected, they will in a short time destroy the 


libush, So xs to cut off all communication be- 
||tween the upper and lower parts of the limb, 


between the bark and wuod. As the ascending 
sap passes through the sapwood to the leaves 
before it is elaborated, this communication is 
not cut off until later in the season, and the 
outer ends of the limbs remain green uatil the 
disease has penetrated the wood ; at which time 


‘jthe agent of the sap is cut off, and the whole 
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|some caution to planters that they may be pre- 
vented from abusing the bounties of Provi- 
idence, whereby they are supplied with fine 
‘crops of small grain, and thus, instead of pre- 
\paring them for safe nutriment, render them 
‘a cause of impairment of health, and perhaps 
lof extensive and mortal disease. 

| It would be well for the cause of humanity, if 
‘ithe planters generally could be informed of the 
'|fact that all bread stuffs require a certain length 
of time atter being well ripened and gathered 
ibefore they are suited for diet. It would be well 
lalso that all people should know it, so that 





‘limb is discolored in a short time, often in the||grain, spoiled by too early grinding, may not 


space of a few hours. ||find purchasers. ‘This process, by which they 
We do not pretend to be such an adept in the |'are perfected for the purpose of good nutri. 
science of Vegetable Pathology, as to be able||ment, takes place only in the entire grain, and 
to describe the manner in which the virus of |has been termed merorganization. It is ne- 
this disease acts upon the healthy parts of the} cessary not only for perfecting its nutricious 
tree, but of this we are satisfied, by repeated |qualities, butalso for its preparation for the easy 
experiments, that it is as capable of being! management of the digestive agers 
communicated by infection as the Small Pox,|| Planters should therefore be advised not to 
or any disease to which the human family are |grind their grain earlier than two or three 
subject. ‘The manner in which we have con-| months after it has been housed, and even four 
ducted these experiments is as follows: we||or five months would be better. They should 
have taken the discolored vivid matter from|remember that notwithstanding the stalk on 
between the bark and wood of a diseased limb,|, which the seeds grew is dead, still there is « 
and put it beneath the bark of a healthy tree, in||vitality, or principle of life, in the grain, which, 
some instances covering the wound with a if undisturbed, goes on under proper cireum- 
strip of rag which had been dipped in melted stances to perfect the grain as above stated, and 
graiting wax, in others leaving the incision ||prepare it for the valuable end it was designed 
open ; in some instances the quantity of virus||to answer. But if its texture be broken down 
introduced into the healthy tree was not greater ||by any process which destroys its vitality, as 
than would be used to inoculate a person for |grinding, it loses this life—ceases to perfect its 
small pox, and yet in every instance, within |pature, and is subjected to a kind of dry putre- 
from three to five days, the disease has shown,|faction, by which even worms are produced in 
itself spreading the same as in a tree which had |it. ‘Thus we find in barrels of flour, made of 
it the “natural way.” | wheat soon after harvest, innumerable small 
Trees do not have it the “ natural way,” un-|| worms oceupying all parts of the barrel. So 
til they have put forth blossoms. We have'||likewise do we tind mites, as they are called, 
repeatedly seen young trees growing near those abounding in some sugars, which appear from 
which Were in a diseased state, which remained ||their flavor to have been prepared of cane less 
in perfect vigor, and this present season we |matured than it should be. 
have examined one, which was ofa large size,!| Noxious causes ready to excite diseases 
which had never produced any blossoms be- abound in the human body, especially in summer 
fore, and this year only upon one small limb, |andautumn. They only await a predisposing 
which produced one dozen bunches of flowers, ||cause to open a way for their full and free effect 


‘|nearly all of which were diseased, so that we |in producing disease. This predisposing cause 


think by the first of July the limb will have jis debility. Every one knows the importance 
turned as black as if it had been scorched by jof avoiding cold under its influence on the sys- 
fire. Amputation is the only remedy known)|tem. All know that the debility it occasions 
at present. As soonas the disease is observed | will mtroduce disease when exciting causes are 
ithe limb shoud be cut off below where it can be |present. ‘This cold is one obvious cause, and 
discovered ; in doing which the operator should \has, therefore, long since commanded attention. 


Fifthly, That no tree ever has it, unless by||remember that the smallest quantity of virus is |But not a less certain cause, is that debility 


inoculation, until it has produced flowers. 

In support of the first conclusion, so far as} 
we observed this disease, it has spread from) 
the place where it first commenced in an or. 
chard, in every direction, without reference to 
the general course of the wind at the time, and 
as the Quince does not come into flower until 
after the Pear has shed its flowers, it cannot 
be attributed to an intermixture of pollen from || 


\|sufficient to communicate it to a healthy part,||produced by other means than cold. No mat- 


if brought in contact with the part between the |ter then by what means that debility is induced, 
bark and wood; he should therefore be careful |it may be from the depressing passions of grief, 


jnot to use an instrument for amputation which |tear, &c. It may be from excessive exertion, 
jhas been used to examine the diseased parts, ||\ot excessive stimulation, leaving the body debi- 


unless it has been thoroughly cleaned. i|litated. It may be indirect, also, from excess 

We have been thus lengthy in regard to this||of the exciting passions. It may be from the 
disease, because it is one of vital importance to |direct influence of scanty diet ; and most cer- 
every farmer who would cultivate a valuable ||tainly it may be in a two-fold manner produced 


the pear tree. jorechard, or is fond of this delicious friut. Every ||by certain imperfections in the nutricious and 


That it commences at the point of the 
wacy has been evident from every case we| 
ave exansined, before the different parts of the 
flower decayed. It often appears that no more 
than one flower in the cluster is infected ; the 
fruit of the infected flower does not swell as! 
the others, which continue their growth until 
mortification has, by degrees,descended through || 
the stem, to the woody part of the fruit spur, | 
over which it spreads, and ascends the stems of | 
the remaining part of the cluster, which may 
readily be observed by a discoloration of them 
as itadvances. In this section of country, the | 


| UnHEALTHINEsSS or New Wueat.—The fol-|! 
\lowing article, taken from the Southern Planter, | 


Pear tree in this section will be cut off by it,||digestible qualities of those articles of diet 
unless exertions are made to check it. , [which constitute the main staff of life—the 
— —_—-—-— |bread stuffs,—some of which all persons use. 

Full healthy tone of body cannot be preserved 
lbut by a proper reception and application of 
_ ¢ . ‘healthy nutriment. If the process of meror- 
i Sem the dee of M. Anthony, M. D. one of | ganization (so called by Dr. Prout, and after him 
the Professors in the Georgia Medical Insti- iby Dr. Hay garth, of England) be not perfected, 
tute. || the bread will fail to afford any thing like that 
Aveusra, 24th May, 1833. [nourishment which is necessary. It may 

Sir,—As the time of harvesting wheat is'jserve to fill the stomach and glut the appetite, 
now at hand, f ean no longer delay the dis-jand keep it so; but it will not nourish. | omen 
charge of a duty Ihave for some time past felt'|ifthis process be not perfected, the digestibility 











disease will be found to have advanced thus far |umpelled to. I conceive it not less the duty ofllof the article will not be produced and taken 
by the first of June, when the leaves upon the |Physicians to prevent diseases, than to remove||into the stomach, exhausts all its powers, and 
fruit spur so affeeted will be found withering. |them when produced. Indeed, being more con-||is finally broken down by fermentation, rather 
After this, the rapidity with which it spreads || versant with disease, and more in the way of||than by digestion, before it is removed there. 
depends on circumstances. Where there is |observation of facts, investigating causes, &c.||from, leaving the organ in great debility. 

the greatest quantity of alburnum, or elaborated |than other citizens, physicians have it more in|} Every one is anxious to obtain new flour, 
sap, the disease spreads with greatest rapidity, |their power than others, (whilst as good citi. ||something of fashion, something to boast of, or 
which is increased by the state of the atmos- jzens they are not less obliged,) to plant bea-| novelty, seem to call for it ; hence, planters are 
phere, as in warm moist weather it progresses cons for the guidance of those who would be|lanxions to get their new grain ground and int» 
further than when dry and cool. ||prudent, and thus prevent a great amount of||market us early as possible ; #0 soon as it is 
||dry enough to.be ground, it is prepared and sent 
purchased a bar- 


It is not until the middle of June that this dis.|\misery and mortality. 
The object of this communication is a whole-||to market. The last year 


ease begins to manifest itself to superficial ob.|! 
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rel of new flour in June ; at night the supperjof August; and still further north, at Penza, 


table was supplied with biscuit trom it: they 


appeared weli: the whole family partook||of August, &c. 


freely of them. I ate two; a little after mid- 
night I awoke with a pain in the stomach from 
flatulence, which could only be relieved by fre- 
quent eructations, which continued to disturb 
me until near morning. At breakfast biscuit 
were again served up oithe same flour, of which 
the family again partook. My little sons, after 
eating what they desired, put some in their 
kets to take to school. I again ate two; but 
said nothing to the family of the experience of 
the past night, that | might observe the effect 
on the unsuspecting members, nor did I say 
any thing on that subject until after about two 
days more, by which time I observed not one 
of the family took a biscuit at any meal, but all 
had become to think the corn bread remark- 
ably good, took it in decided preference, and 
wondered at its unusual exceilence, although 
prepared only as usual in the family. 
All vegetable natures require a certain de- 
gree of perfection betore they are suited for the 
stomach. The Irish and sweet potatoes half 


17th August; and at Nisen, lat. 56, at the end 





Far Sueep in Summer.—A writer in the 
Farmer’s Journal, after stating that he applies 
tar to the roots of the horns of sheep, and put a 
little in their noses and mouths, “as affording 
the best security against the maggot in the 
head,” gives the following remarks on the ma- 
nagement of sheep in summer : 

‘‘Tam careful to have none of my sheep, ex- 
cept those I intend for market, get very fat du- 
ring the summer. I have heard it remarked, 
jand I believe it, that after once getting very fat, 
|a sheep will never arrive at the same pointagain. 
Sheep which get fat during the summer, 
certainly do not do as well in the fall and winter. 
About the middle of September I give my sheep 
the best feed I can, and the middle of October 
begin to feed sparingly with turnips, potatoes, 
or some kind of grain. When the time arrives 
for yarding, which I do rather late, I separate 
my flock in the following manner. In one yard 














grown soon cloy the stomach, nor do they pos- 
wess the perfect taste or nutricious virtues of 
the mature roots. New corn, new fodder, new 
hay, will not only failto nourish, but willactually 
so disorder our horses as to sicken them, and 
if we observe but a little, even, we shall observe) 
in a thousand instances that there is a certain! 
fitness of adaptation which every thing must| 


have to answer its goed purpose. i} 


Dr. Haygarth has made extensive researches | 
on this subject in relation to Cholera, and other 
malignant epidemics, and so satisfactory have 
his investigations of facts been, that he is indu- 
ced to consider a dyspeptic state of the stomach 
consequent on the use of bread not suited to 
human digestion and nourishment, as the proxi- 
mate cause of Cholera ; much mildew or blight, 
as well as the want of merorganization, impairs 
the quality of the bread. He observes, ‘* That 
the flour of wheat ground at too early a period 
after gathering, will neither yield itself properly 
to the process of panary fermentation, nor al- 
ford due nourishment to the system.” “If we 


regard,” says he, ‘ the panary fermentation as|jcorrespondent to the Genesee Farmer, under 


a test of the grain being sufficiently aged to be 


fitted for food, or in other words, that the mer- lgrowth to young trees, that they may acquire 


organization is perfect, it would appear that the 
process requires several months for its per-}| 


I put my rams and wethers, except such of the 
former as have become very poor during the 
time of running with the ewes. In the second 
I put my last spring lambs; in the third all my 
healthy ewes, and in the fourth my old and 
weak (but not diseased) ewes. A sixth de- 
[partment is a kind of hospital, into which every 
sheep is removed as soon as discovered to 
be afflicted with disease. This arrangement I 
jconsider very important, as it affords an op- 
portunity for treating every class of sheep 
in the manner judged most proper for their 
circumstances. I have known instances in 
which the Jot of old and feeble ewes have come 
out much improved in the spring, and have 
produced a good fleece, and raised fine likely 
lambs. 








jfeebled ; as they are more likely to acquire those 
idiseases which spread through the flock.” 








To promote FRUITFULNESS IN TREES.—A 


| . mry : 
ithe signature of Ulmas, recommends a vigorous 


It is strongly impressed on our mind, that we 
have heard of pear-trees of many years’ growth 
in grass ground, producing no fruit until the 
soil was disturbed by the plough. Ulmas 
says: 
“While trees are young, their roots expand 
and run near the surface of the earth. If the 
ground be cultivated, the earth is warm and 
ight, and the roots absorb much nourishment. 
and a rapid growth of young wood is the sole 
consequence. In process of time, as the tree 
increases in size, the roots find their way deep 
into the earth, where the temperature is lower, 
and its growth is by degrees checked ; fruit- 
buds are consequently formed, and trees come 
into the bearing state. Now, putting land into 
ass has the same effect. The sun is hidden 
rom the earth; the temperature is lower; 
the richer nutricious gases of the soil are ab. 
sorbed by the grass, and the same result is 
produced as if maturer age had forced the roots 
more deeply in the ground.” 








Weicut or Water.—The substances im- 
bibed by water, and consequently its weight, 
depend, in a very considerable degree, on the 
nature of the soil through which it runs. Berg- 
mann gives the following comparative state- 


mont : 
Distilled water ° - 1000 
Spring water - 1001 to 1005 
River water - : 1010 
Seawater - : ; 1012 
Stagnant water - - 1102 


Oreanic Remains.—One of the most inter- 


esting subjects eonnected with the study of the 
material world is that of the organic fossils 
I always intend, however, to turn my|/found in the various strata of rocks composing 
sheep before they get so old as to become en-|lihe earth. In general, the remains of such ani- 
mals and vegetables as now exist on the earth 
are found in strata near the 's rface; lower 
down are discovered extinct species of genera 
that now live; and still lower are met with 
both extinct genera of species. 


This regular 





isize and strength, and not exhaust themselves 








formance ;” and on this account, he says, it is iby early fruitfulness. He says: : 
usual in London, until about Christmas, to mix a|} “‘ But I proceed to consider the second in-|jJ 


succession is a very extraordinary and import- 
ant discovery in geology. Another important 
distinction is observed in relation to this sub- 
ect. The uppermost strata of rocks contain 


considerable quantity of old grain with the new,||quiry, to wit—To check the exuberant growth||the higher order of animals and vegetables, and 


before sending it to the mill. 
used in its too recent state, whilst the meror-|/flowers, and fruit. 

ganization is incomplete, too great a tax is laid|) [ shall assume that the trees are of well 
on the merorganization powers of the stomach,||known kinds, and whose bearing qualities have 
and probably of the whole system. ‘Thus will|/been tested, and that they are situated in an 
the stomach and collaticious viscera become| open and well cultivated ground, as L believe 





If then grain be||of wood, and cause it to produce fruit-buds,/|the lowest are found in the lowest of those con- 
taining fossil remains. 





Perriractions.—Fossil vegetables are formed 


most frequently of quartz-agate, onyx, or jas- 


disordered, and the blood unsuited to the proper||the whole complaint can be made under noj|per, and pyrites. Petrified ears of corn, impreg- 
purposes of growth, nutrition and health. Thus/jother circumstances. The trees have also] nated with silver, copper, and other metals, 
will debility be produced, which will show itself lbeen well pruned, and are accommodated with have been found. Petrifactions of fruit are not 


in debility of the digestive function, or in dis- i good shaped head for bearing, and of fair size. 
posing the system to the ready morbid action||My answer is, Lay your ground, on which your 
of such noxious cause as may be present in thé||trees stand, well down to grass, and let it re- 


common. 
where now they do not grow. A trunk of & 


They have been found on heights 


system, or may be applied at the time of the |main so for several years. The next year after petrified tree has been found upon Mount Stella, 


existence of this debility. 


Thus, most pro-| seeding the ground, the growth of young wood/|/in the country of the Grisons, at 4000 fect 


bably, Cholera is produced in its main epide-|}will be much diminished, and fruit-buds will above the height where the last, shrubs grow. 


Thus was produced those!|formin moderate quantities ; flowers and fruit 


mic eharacter. 
That year, if the|]! 


dreadful malignant epidemics which ravaged ||will follow the next season. 





n Spain, near the town of Munda, at an eleva- 


various parts of Germany, as Silesia, Vright-||tree be an annual bearer, an inereased number||tion of 1500 feet above the sea, there exist en- 


of Sweden, Switzerland and France, between) |annual succession. 
1770 and 1790; they very exactly similated||tree is too stationary in its growth, for it cer- 
Cholera. This has been traced out by Dr. IL.,||tainly will not throw out young wood very ra- 


land, and Lower Saxony, as well as some parts| lof fruit buds will be found, and so continue in|]¢ 


who has marked the coincidence between the!|pidly, plough, and cultivate, and manure the} America. 


ire beds of petrified wood. The impressions 


ore iw yous, Cs plants found in Europe generally, are those 
belonging to the tropical climates of India and 


The strata in the environs of Paris 


time of harvest in these countries which have|jland, and youn can supply the trees with any||/have furnished sixty genera of fossil shell ani- 


been visited by Cholera, and the appearance of lamount of young woo 

the disease. ‘bearing will still continue in an abated degree. 
The Cholera, in 1829, made its appearance|/If you find your trees get too thrifty, you have 

in Russia, about the month of August, the pe- jonly to seed down again, aad manage as cir- 

riod of harvest in that country ; that of 1830 its||cumstances may require.” 

appearance in June at Recht, atown in Ghilan, || 


t 


early in July ; in the latter part of the month at 





required, although the] nals. At Roetwick, in Sweden, 3000 feet above 


he sea, entire beds of fossil shells are found ; 


also, upon the summit of Mount Perdu, 10,578 
feet high; and the tops of the Andes, 13,200 feet 
- egg The following reasons why grass produces|jhigh, are covered by ostracites, or petrified 
in Persia, in lat. 37 deg. ; at Baku, lat. 40, ithe effect seem to be satisfactory. We presume|loyster shells. 
la few crops of almost any exhausting grainjjshowing that our globe has undergone great 


Such are some of the facts 





Teflis, lat. 43; at Astracan, on 19th July; at 





Tyarreitza, on 4th of August; at Saratof, 6th ‘without manure would have the same effect." revolutions. be 
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Mr. Felienberg’s Establishment, Cows of Swit- 
zerland, gece. [From the New-England [ar- 
mer. | 
The following Setter, written in French, by 

the celebrated agriculturis: enberg, of 

Hofwy!, Switzeriand, to the Hon. Thomas L. 

Winthrop, President of the Massachusetts So- 

ciety for promoting Agriculture, has been trans- 

lated for the New-England Fariner: 
Str,—I have the honor to enclose herewith a 
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letter of thanks to the Agricultural Society of 
Massachusetts; and hasien to reply at the 
same time to your inquiries respecting our 
milch cows, and our buils. I do n pe heve 
that you would find it for your adva to ac- 
quire them, unless your breed of cattle should 
be extremely bad; ours speedily degenerate 
when sent abroad, and the transportation of 
hem will be attended with great expense. The 
season is also unfavorable to their purecase ; 
eattle, when taken immediately from their 
stalls, are very apt to be injured by ig jour. 
neys. The best time to purchase them is in 
September or October; in those months they 
reiurn home, of course, from our mountains 
Our best cows do not give but a littie more 
than four pots of milk a day; the medium 
quantity for the entire year; the pot of milk 
weighs four pounds, of 18 ounces. [t is stdvi-| 
snble to purchase the heifers, whieh will cost 
you from ten to twelve French louis-d’ors each, 
in the autumn; the bulls may also ! pur- 
chased at about the same price; but it is the 
expense of transportation which ma‘ me 
fear for your interest. However, notwithstand- 


ing my observations, if you shall l be desi. 
rous of having these animals purch: 
give orders to have sent in the autumn, to 
Havre, those well chosen, to the address of the 
persons whom you s 
I pray you, sir, to accept my most cordial sa- 
hitations, EMANUEL DE FELLINSERG. 
Hofwyl, April 16, 1839. 
ReMARKS OF THE EpiroR OFf THz 
LAND FarMER.—It perhaps may not be amiss, 
in this place, to give some notices of the cele- 
brated establishment of M. Fellenberg, the wri 


ter of the above letter. 





il please to designa 








The ‘establishment at Hofwyl, near Berne, 
was invented, and is conducted at the sole ex. 
yense of M. Felle: ind wasfoundcedini 09 
ii 3 object was to app 





ly a sounder system of 
ation to the great body of the peop!c, in or- 
der to stop the progress of error a 
tion. He undertook to eystematize education, 
and to show ona large scale how the children 
of the poor mighi beat be taught, ond their la. 
bor at the same time most profitably applied; 


in snort, how the first twenty years oi 1 poor 





i Corrup- 











man’s life might be so empleyed as to provide 
both for his Support & id education. Th pea. 
gants in the neighborhood were at first rather 
shy of trusting their children ‘ ri-| 
ment; and being obliged to take his upils 
where he could find them, many of the earhest 
were the sons of vagrants, i lites hed 
up in the highways: this w: use of some 


of the most distinguished pupil: 
ment is nearly that of children under tlie pa- 
ternal roof. ‘They go out every morning to; 
their work soon after sunrise, having first 
breakfasted and received a lesson of hal 
hour: they return at noon. Dinner tales them 
half an hour; a lesson of one hour follows; 
then to their work again till six in the evening. 
On Sunday the different lessons take six hou 
instead of two, and they have butcher meat oi 
that day only. They ‘are divided into three 
classes, according to age and strength; an en- 
try is made in a book every night of the num- 
ber of hours each class has ed, specifying 
the sort of labor done, in order that it may be 
charged to the proper account, each particuler 
crop having an account opened for it, as wel! 
ne every new building, the live stock, the mr- 


I 


( 
; ? 
reed 


? 





1 iat 
chines, the schools themseives, &c. &e In 
winter, and whenever there is not out-of-.door 
work, the boys plait straw for chairs, make 


baskets, saw logs with the cross-saw and gplit 
them, thrash and winnow corn, grind colors, 





‘and they will soon learn to get over it; to this|| 


[Aveust, 





—— 





knit stockings, or assist the wheelwright and)|he had recourse ; and all of which led uniform. 
other art.ficers, of whom there are many em- ly to the same conclusion. And, indeed, he 
ployed in the establishment. For all which dif-)|shows positively, by a reference to upwards of 
ferent sorts of labor an adequate salary is cre-||thirty hives, six of which had their population 
dited to ench boy’s class. thus doubled, that the latter do not consume 
‘The edueation of the boys consists chiefly in|} more provisions during winter than a single 
inculeating habits of industry, frugality, vera-|| hive does, and that, so far trom the bees suffer- 
city, doc:lity, end mutual kindness, by mean&jing from this, tlie double hives generally send 
of good example rather than precepts; and) forth the earliest and best swarms. The trans- 
above all, by the absence of bad exainple. It|/lator, sayg the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
has been said of the Belland Lancaster schools,||ture, who is a lady of great accomplishments, 
thet the good they do is mostly negative: they|/and habits of correct observation, has prac- 
take children out of the streets, employ them||ticed in Scotland most of the plans recom- 
ina harmless sort of mental sport two or three) mended in the original work, with the same re- 
hours ina day, exercise their understanding || sults as the author. 
gently and pleasantly, and accustom them to’ eee na eee ae a 
order and rule without compulsion. Now what!) System of Farming in Virginia. By Joun H. 
these schools undertake to do for a few hours|| Cravex. [From the American Farmer.]} 
of each week, during one or two years of a) Penpark, Va. June 12, 1833. 
hoy’s life, the School of Industry at Hofwy]|| ye. Sywira,—Acreeably to m ise, I 
ys lle, the oot y'}|; Mr. Smira,—Ag y y promise, 
does incessantly, during the w hole course of have sat down to give you the result of my ex- 
- ae ; ptr tgs: at the — time, - his|| perience in farming for forty years. I removed 
whole physical maintenance at a very Cheap! trom the county of Loudoun, to emarle, in 
rate. sate \|the ail of 1799, with but little experience in 
ma - — to the — possessing ® SUpe-) farming generally, and much less in improving 
rior breed of cows, we have seen notices to) worn-out land. At that time the whole face of 
that effect in American newspapers ; these re-|| the country presented a scene of desolation that 
ports, however, are not confirmed by the fore-| baffles description—farm after farm had been 
going letter of M. Fellenberg. jjworn out, and washed and gullied, so that 
iapeminggrcrstrige: 3 ws \|searcely an acre could be found in a place fit 
\l for cultivation. It will be well to observe here, 
\that there is a ridge of red land passing through 
ii¢! ; 
| We conclude that this may be done by makingha omnes woes, wy a ren =e 
a fence three or four rails high in the first place, ||s0! th ° oh a — Vi ys we ny ” 
and as soon as the cattle, horses or sheep, have||0/@ Of the Dignest degree of improvement, but 
| which had at the same time been butchered by 


practiced sufficiently on this, add one rail more, | ! 
tt y ||that most horrible mode of culture adopted by 




















How to wave Miscuievous CatTrLe.— 
Some farmers have a peculiar faculty of learn- 
\ing their cattle to jump and push down fences. 


lndd rails and stakes sufficient to make a good ||the uret settlers of Sn CN The — 
fence, and we pledge you our word your cattle||*#en was to clear the Janda, to put it in to 7 
will trouble you occasionally, as the fence be-||!0F tavee or four years in succession, according 
comes weak. Now what is gained by this] "0 the strength of the soil, afterwards in corn 


course! Nothing; but much lost. The fence||"4 wheat alternately, di — and oats, so long 
has cost dowble what it would have done tc|/®® . ae =e of procuemg ony one. They 
have built it properly in the first place. Crops||Pever Ploughed in those days, but simply 
are destroyed, the reputation of the stock in.||Seratched the ground, and this too, right up and 
jured, consequently their sale, friendship with|/40W" a sags. yagae _— — . horizontally, 
neighbors broken, &c. This is training them|| U2 those or —_ ofa (share or shovel 
in the way they should not go. But if you, ploughs, Unte the pp the virgin soil was 
train them in the spring in the way they should) washed and nag age off ee a ridges into the 
go, in the summer and fall they will not depart|| valleys. re — binen Bers ect description 
from it.—fFarmers’ Reporter. } \\of the face of the country at the time of my set- 
| ae itlement here; [ believe it would not be saying 
| Recrpe ror pesTroyine AntTs.—Take wheat;/too much, if I were to affirm, that there had not 
bread in thin slices, (say half an ounce in||been before that period one good plough in the 
\weight,) dry it slowly, but well, and pound it||county. Col. Thomas Man Randolph had 
in a mortar; three quarters of an ounce of||commenced the horizontal ploughing on his 
fine loaf sugar, powder it also; then, add haif,|fara ; but, for the want of good ploughs, it was 
in ounce of the oxide of arsenic, commonly ||a long time before he could succeed sufficiently 
called levigated mercury ; triturate the whole||well to induce others to adopt the same plan. 
in a mortar, then put it into a clean glass bot-|Indeed, there were many who, though consid- 
ile; of course, it ia strong poison: very sinall||ered at that time good practical farmers, were 
portions of this may Le applied on bits of giass,|/ disposed to ridicule it for years after Col. Ran- 
or the flat side of an oyster shell, as the smelliidolph had adoptedit. * * * * 

of an oyster shell is also an excellent decoy to|| 1 will now proceed to give you a more partic- 
ante. Small bell-glasses, such as are used for} ular account, both of my practice and success 
striking cuttings, or small flower pots, may bej/ in the business of reclaiming exhausted land. 
placed over it to prevent moisture from render-|| The farm, which it is my lot to possess, lies 
ing it pasty, as well as to hinder any domestie|| near the town of Charlottesville, has been ob- 
animais from taking it. This poison is equal-||ttined by small purchases at different times, 
ily as fatal to vegetable as to animal life ; for if\jand now contains froin two to three thousand 
lit be laid on the soil round the stem of an’ or-\jacres. This tract of land is acknowledged by 
lange or other plant, it will corrode the bark||all to have beea more completely galled and 
and alburnum to the destruetion of the piant.|/butehere dthan any other of the same size in 
] \\this neighborhood. My practice has always 
= aeons ||been to plough as deep as possible, and aecord- 
Currous Fact in run Economy or Brees.—jjingly, my constant direction to my ploughmen 
M. de Jonas de Geliew, pastor of the churches|| (sen, not Joys, for 1 do not suffer boys to plough) 
of Colombier and Auvernier, in the principality||is not to be afraid of ploughing too deep, pro- 
of Neufchatel, Switzerland, in « work traus-/|vided the horses can pull the plongh. For 
lated into English under the title of “ The Bec||some years past I have made use of four horses 
Preeerver, or Practical Directions for Preserv-|'in flushing the Iand, but from the great disad- 
ing end Renewing Hives,” affirms a very im-||vantage they have labored under, in conse- 
portant and singular fact with regard to the||quence of the very undulating eurface of my 
economy of bees. I[t is, that “when two or|/farm, sometimes ploughing too deep, and at 
ihree distinet hives are united in autumn, they||others too shallow—as, for instance, in ascend- 
are found to consume together scarcely any jing a hill, the lead horses would draw the plough 
more honey during winter than each of them)|out of the ground, while in descending, the 
would have consumed singly if left separate.”| wou!d plunge it so deep as to be unable to pull 
In proof of this remarkable circumstance, the! \it at all—-I have been compelled to use three 
author states a variety of experiments, to which''horses abreast, which is as small a force as 
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any farmer should think of applying; notwith-|| Before I conclude this letter, I wish to add || stirres till they have become dry and cold. In 
standing, even this mode has its objections,|\another remark, in regard to the subject of deep) curiig them in the sun, care must be taken 
principally arising from the danger there is jand shallow ploughing. This seems to be the||that they are exposed a sufficient length of 
that the horses, when turning, unless great care ||more necessary, not only because public dis-|'time to kill and dry the erysalis. Whatever 
be taken, will cork themselves. Mine have \cussion is now awake, but because I have a|mode of curing is adopted, the cocoons should 
been frequently injured inthis way. * * |\fact to communicate, about which I am greatly! be exposed to the sun or spread out in a dry 
And here, permit me to say a word in rela. astonished that so little has been said, and whiel airy place, to dry perfectly; and they should 
tion to the question of deep or shallow plough-|/may afford us some light. It is this—if you|/never be packed up for market or future "se, 
ing, which [ have seen recently discussed in||plough your land ever go deep, 80 much so as) till the crysalis shall have been found (by 
the Farmer. My opinion, which is founded en-!'to hide every purticle of the soil, by the next!taking severn] out of them) to be perfect- 
tirely upon experience, is decidedly in favor of||season it will fies all returned to the surface ly dry. When they are ready to pack up for 
the superior utility and value of deep ploughing. ||without any subscquent deep ploughing—a fuct||market, they skould be examined, all faulty 
For about twenty years, | have been pioughing||which Ido hope some of your more experi-|jones taken out, and then packed in barrels or 
as deep as I couid on the farm where I now re-|'enecd correspondents will explain for me. In}, boxes, by putting in just as many as the box 
side, without having in a eingle instance injur-||whatever way it may be explained, it does seem) or barre! will hoid by gentle shaking down, but 
ed the crop; and more than this, I have, in the||to me to speak most powerfully in favor of)/without pressure; a few cloves or other pun- 
mean time, restored the land from the most ex-!/deep, instead of shallow ploughing. In my!!gent aromatic should be put in each barrel or 
treme state of poverty to that of at least goud!|view it is reduced toa certainty, that just s0)box, io prevent mildew; and the box or barrel 
farming land; indeed, a great deal of it is as'|deep ns the plough goes, just so deep the soil) conveyed to market with as litile agitation as 
rich as is necessary fora wheat crop. The ro-||goes and no deeper. liposs.bie. If the covoons are mashed or much 
tation of my crops has been once in corn, and || ———————— | dented, they cannot be reeled. 
twice in wheat, rye or oats in five years, giving || Value of Cocoons—their quality and preparc .| The greater part of the cocoons that have 
two full years in five for clover, und in the me an | tion for market. [From the American Far-! been ofiered for sale were not worth any thing. 
time dressing the land twice with plaster, (or || mer. } |, Probubly nine-tenths that are raised are so im 
at least rolling all my seed of every description || So many inquiries are daily addressed to! perfect that the reeler ean um 
in plaster,) with from one bushel to one aad a jus for the price of cocoons, the manner of pre-j;them. ‘The cause of their imperfection mary 
half the acre. By putting this quantity upon'|paring them for murket, écc. &c. that we deen) be always traced to the carelessness and inat 
the clover, the spring afier it is sown imsures it proper to give the information in this way.| tent.on “those whe attended the worms. ifthe 
me acrop on almost all my land sufficiently) It is impossible to state the exact value of co-| Worms are siinted in their food; if wet or in- 
large to mow. Every acre of my farm uot un-}'coons except upon inspection. They mey ap-| jure 1 leaves have been given them: if the: 
der cultivation is kept in clover. Wath respect pear to the unprecticed eye to be of the first! have been crowded on the tables or mounting 
to the production and the application of ma-/|quality, being of the largest size and of the|/frames, or dsturbed after they began to spn, 
nure, I have never pursued any uniform course, ‘frmest texture, and yet worth nothing for reel.|/the cocoons will be mere or less impe rie é 
but have been frequently making experiments. jing ; because, they may be doudle, (spun by| cording to the degree of such bad treatmen 
I was once inclined to believe that no other!/two or three worims,) which so interlock thei: | The best cocoons ure always made by worms 
way was right, but to haul it out and plough it'' fibres ns to render them incapable of being ree}.| that begin to epin on or before the twenty. 
under as soon as possible, not all wing the sun led; or they may have been injured in the pro-| e ghth Gay after they were hatched; and they 
to shine on it more than could be avoided, and cess of curing, or smothering the insects, which|/can only be rande to do so by giving them 
so strong had been the force of habit and of ‘cannot be detected by any one but the reeler, full supply cf fresh clean leaves ; keeping them 
education, that J pursued this course for seve- jor one skilled in the business. Both these des.' clear of jitter, not crowded on the tab’es, end 
ral years, without ever supposing for a moment ‘'eriptions of cocoons are worthiess to the reeler.| airy. Good cocoons are made by worms that 
that any other course was or could be right.\|The same well formed and large cocoons, begin to spin on or be the thirty-fifth day ; 
But, as a large port.on of my land had beer so |though tree from the above faults, will be more, Dut those the » longer in beginning to spin 
bess. gran | exhausted, and galled and ribbed by |/or less valuable uccording to the manner and) Lave been so stinted in food, or so retarded by 
rains and bad treatment, that to put upon it |degree of curing. For exampie, a parcel of co-|/Unfavorable weather, that their cocoons will 
manure in its rotten state would be worse than !coons of first quality, as to size and form, if; always be imperfect. Perfect cocoons will ge 
the sixteenth to the twen 
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folly, I came to the conclusion, that it would be!|just cured with the body of the crvsalis moist neraily w eith from th 
a better mode to cover all its deep sores with|/and tresh, will be worth twenty-five per cent.) tieth of an cunce, We have often had them to 
thick plasters of unroited straw, carried direct- |less than a like parcel with the crysalis perfect-, weigh the sixteenth of an ounce, and would 








ll any perfect that did not weigh the 
t good cocoons, when the ery 
sily dry, will often be found to 


ss 


ly from the machine. In order to save labor ly dry ; because, in the first place there is less! Rot ca 

and time, this straw was carried out a6 a re-||weight of silk fibre in the pound of cocoons, twentieth. But 
turn load while engaged in thrashing the wheat; |and in the second place the moisture of the ery-|/S4lis_i6 pork 
for our practice in this county differs from the'/salis renders them extremely liable to mold | Weigh only the twenty-eight to the thirtieth 
common practice in many other places, espe- |All these considerations, therefore, render it of sn ounce. The degrees of quality of im- 
cially at the north, in not stacking our wheat,|/impossible for us to say what cocoons are |Periect cocoons are so various, that it is impos 
but in taking it directly from the field to the|!worth. The purchaser must examine them be.) &\)!* m. If they are soft and 
machine. This mode has been forced upon us’ fore he can say what he will give for them, and) “itusy, though of full size, they are to be con 
by the xpprehension, that if it were allowed to! his judgment will be regulated by the propor-||* 























imperfeet, according to the degree of 








remuin for a long time unthrashed, say till the \tion of dowble, imperfect, or injured cocoons) |Soitness, : nd depreciated in value, in the same 
month of August, it would be destroyed, or at: the parcel may contain, compared with the good! Proportion. If one end is soft, or not nerfectiy 
least inaterially injured by the weevil. But,to sized, well formed, and well cured ones. If, oceup' d by the fibre, eppearing to have a hole 
the point—I am fully of the opinion that this'!the cocoons are of good size, have been well) (D2 them parti covered or open, they are t 





description of land cannot be so well improved jeured, and the erysalis well dried, and if there|)De rejected as bad. If they are stained 
in any other way as in the one just mentioned, |/are no double, imperfect, or injured cocoons in} 's often the case, by the crysalis having passe 
for by the time the coat of straw is completely |\them, they will be worth fifty cents a pound ;|)‘nte the fl; e and made an attempt to ¢ 
rotten the land will possess sufficient life and ‘and less in proportion to the umber of faylty | Ly diechar lid on the inside, before it 
strength to manufacture or produce its own) ones, till the value will be reduced to twenty-|/Was killed bad. An 
covering. A few other experiments, which I |five cents a pound—and it would be not worth : 

have made in regard to manure, may be worth! while for the reeler to trouble himself with any) '' 

your attention. In the fall of 1828, [ com.) that would not be worth the latter price. |imperfect 
menced fallowing my land, and carrying out my|| Cocoons of the first quality can only be pro. §'Xteenth of an ounce, i 
manure at the same time. The manure was|iduced by strict attention to the worms, to the) form, firm texture, and granulated surface ; and 
spread and ploughed in with my large ploughs; ,/curing, “and preparing for market. The little; according to the degree of variance from these 
but as I had a considerable quantity to haul,!|'Treatise on the Culture of Silk,” by the Edi-|,quelities, will be the imperfeetion of imperfect 
and some distance to haul it, I did not finish jtor of the American Farmer, for seie at this) COcoons. 

until some time after I had sowed my crop. I//office, price twelve and a half cents, contains gee tae Bee ge op ney 
made, therefore, four different experiments: a|jall necessary directions on the subject. The 





> rejected as 
are sickly, their cocoons 
> flabby, and generally small, light and 

Il weigh the 


irst rate cocoon wil 








be of an oblong oval 





Horn Distremprr.—No. 45, page 9953, you 
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guote from the New-York Farmer a recipe for 











part of the manure was ploughed in with the|;worms must be kept supplied with as much! the use.of the horn distemper, 1k ia tudiciou 
} , . > o jit w eon Gister eY. tis yuarcrou 
large ploughs—a part spread on the broken up-||food as they will consume, fresh and free from!) son. pind tue Grdiaee anne ten ectiom finds 
| - wat ad, GI CHO WeitOr SS S Re SCMO hus 


land and harrowed in—a part spread on the sur-|/moisture: they must be kept clean, dry, and). on ae enesditthined: mtd te 

face after the wheat was sowed—-and a purt||well aired. When they begin to spin they oor agin me hg 4 sl aati 
spread upon the snow, according to the prac-| should have proper mounting frames, and not! yi Gon ts, aap tae dee tse yeep eietd 
tice which, as Tam told, exists in Pennsylva-) be crowded for room in forming their cocoons, 





case of horn ail can be radica!ly cured by taking 


: : Ag a common sized hen’s ege, perforating a small 
nia. The first experiment succeeded the best|;—this is necessary, to prevent double cocoons.; : Be? F 


‘ . , aay (hole in each eud, blowing out the white, en- 

and contributed most to the permanent improve-| As soon as the cocoons are finished they shouk easetais the t - : end, and insertin apo 
. | S % - tide “y »hole a meend, ana ilseé ing ane 

ment of the land—the second did not vary much! be cured by baking, steaming, or exposure toll vieime + ith the - tk 2a composition of black 

—" . - “ ’ i} _— 2 F haya vi he yolk a mposition of Dlach 
in its results from the first—the third produced the sun. In baking them great caution is ne-|| 4 ls otis gauitpetre two 

! atvua o had | ‘ ow = o 


. mage : ; - _|ipepper one-third, 
the greatest erop the first year—the fourth did|/cessary, to avoid scorching them. In steaming,||P°P! ; 1d and. intin 
. . " | » * . » s ° . a ai! itt 
not succeed at all, as it killed a great portion of ‘equal caution is necessary to avoid discompo-||, 


i ~ 3 7 
‘thirds, both well r ¢ itel) 
|| blended, till the shell is full, and put it down the 
he wheat. * a * * * f let ¢ “a SF mm 2 jj buen ed, till the sh 3 .ull, Pp i 
§ ‘ising the fibre—ihey should not be touched or!| oe oy. throat so that it may be swallowed 
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NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 





He says the case must be a neglected and se- 
vere one that requires the second dose to make 
a perfect cure. 

Before he knew this, his animals were sub- 
jected to having their horns bored, sawed off, 
and otherwise ill treated, and sometimes died, 
subsequent to these operations, of the same dis- 
ease. 

I find good currying and carding every morn- 
ing, with dry lodgings at night, an admirable 
medicine for keeping my neat cattle in health, 
and wish this custom was more generally pur- 
sued, in the winter vem 

ssex Nortu. 





IsapELLA Wine.—It has become generally 
known among my friends and acquaintance, 
that last season I made a quantity of wine from 
the Isabella grape; in consequence of which J 
have had numerous applications within two or 
three weeks to furnish the receipts by which I 
made the wine. I have only refrained hereto- 
tore from publishing it from the knowledge of 
my own inexperience in the matter; and I 
would now refer inquirers to that excellent 
work of Mr. Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C., and 
also to the translation of a French work of 
Thiebaut De Berneaud, published by Mr. Can- 
field, of New. York, where full information may 
be found on the cultivation of the vine, and the 
manufacture of wine. 

[ feel it a duty, however, to give a statement 
of my process last season, which was success- 
tul in yielding me fifty gallons of excellent wine, 
from a grape which is becoming very plentiful 
among us, and which I had not known to have 











been fairly tested as a wine grape. 

Ist. I gathered the grapes when well ripe and 
dry, but did not exclude green and unripe 
grapes, nor pick them from the stems. 

2d. Crush and bruise them in any way with- 
out breaking the seed. If the skin of the grape 
is only broken, it is sufficient, as the pulp will 
dissolve during the first fermentation. 

3d. Put the must (or pumice) into an open 
cask or vessel, (which I shall calla vat,) and 
stir it well during the first day, keeping it co- 
vered over the top with a cloth. 

4th. The must will rise in the vat for three 
or four days, and when it has ceased to rise 
the liquor must be drawn from the bottom of; 
the vat as long as it will run. 

oth. Press the must in any convenient way, 
to extract the remainder of the juice. 

6th. Put it in a cask, which should be full, in 
order that the impurities may flow over by fer- 
mentation at the bung. 

7th. Put two pounds of sugar to each gallon 
of liquor, unless you choose to risk the possi- 
bility of your wine becoming vinegar. 

Sth. Fill up the cask as often as it sinks be- 
low the bung. 

9th. After it ferments eight or ten days put 
in the bung, and leave a very small vent by the 
side of it. 

10th. After remaining about two months, 
rack it off into a clean sweet cask, well scented 
with a brimstone match, burnt within. If it is 
not fine and bright, it would be well to fine it 
with the whites of eggs beat up with sand. 

tlth. Inthe month of March it should be 
again racked off into a cask or bottles, and 
placed away for use. 

The wine will be of a beautiful red color, and 
will at first appear sweet, but will gradually 
hecome sharper and still retain the Jelightful 
flavor, as well as odor of the grape. Mine 
has not yet attained « year in age, and I cannot 
tell what changes might be effected by time. 

The Isabella grapes are very plenty this sea-| 
son, but, by reason of the wet and cold, are 
much inferior in flavor to what they were last 
year, and are not yet perfectly ripe. In « few 
weeks I shall probably make a greater quantity 
of wine than last season ; and as some of my 
neighbors are also attempting the same, I hope 
to be gratified in hereafter giving our experi- 
ments to the public. ALDEN Spoonrr. 


| 
srooklyn, October 10, 15892. i} 


|| When I took the cattle to market Mr. A. White 


Coss or Inp1an Corn.—Mr. Fessenden: Are| 
corn-cobs most profitable for manure or fuel, 
when hard wood is three dollars a cord ! 

If you will have the goodness to communi- 
cate your opinion on the subject through the) 
medium of your useful paper, the New-England 
Farmer, you will greatly oblige 

A Youne Farmer. 

By the Editor.—We are not able to say whe- 
ther corn-cobs would be most valuable for ma- 
nure or fuel, but believe the latter, as it requires, 
a long time to rot, or decompose them in such 
a manner that they would be useful as ma- 
nure. 

But we believe the best use to which corn-cobs 
can be applied, is to grind them together with 
the corn, and give the mixture to swine, or 
other domestic animals, which it is wished to 
fatten. The following extracts from a letter 
from the Rev. H. C. Tachos, of New Rowley, 
Mass. to the Editor, may serve to explain and) 
corroborate this assertion. 

“TI had corn and cobs ground together ; and| 
I put but about a peck of corn toa bushel | 
of cobs. Meal made of this composition [| 
scalded, and made about as thick as hasty pud-| 
ding ; or mixed about one peck of meal with) 
three pecks of boiled potatoes, thickened to the} 
consistency of pudding. With this kind of} 
food, and what wash was made in the family, I/ 
constantly feed my swine ; there were none in} 
the neighborhood grew so fast, or were fit to! 
kill so early in autumn. * * * 

“IT have also made further discovery of the} 
use of cob meal, for other purposes besides| 
feeding swine and cattle. I had one batch of 
coarse brown bread made of it, groun! about! 
half and half; sifted as usual, wa the appliea- 
tion of the usual quantity of rye meal. The) 
bread was as high seasoned, as fight, as sweet} 
and as moist, as that made of pure Indian and) 
rye meal; though I think it will dry rather) 
sooner.” 

In the Massachusetts Agricultural Reposi- 
tory for January 1823, is a communication from| 
Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, in which the wri-| 
ter observes as foilows: ‘ The kind of meal I) 
have used for seven years past, almost exclu-| 
sively, for provender, is corn and cobs cracked | 
and ground together, which is the best ro-| 
vender I ever made for fattening cattle. The 
reason I consider the cob useful is, it swells in| 
the creature, and keeps him in good order. In 
no one instance since I have fed with this meal| 
have my cattle been out of order by being! 
cloyed, or scouring; they are at all times re- 
puler but when I formerly fed with clear 

ndian meal, it was not unfrequent that their 
bowels would get out of order, and I have had 
considerable difficulty in regulating them again; 
they lost two or three days, sometimes a week. 
When this kind of provender was first intro- 
duced in this vicinity, it had its opposition like 
almost all new things. The second year, if I 
mistake not, which I made use of it, I thought 
I would try an experiment as follows, by feed- 
ing one ox with corn and oats ground, the other 
with corn and cobs, having a yoke of oxen so 
even matched that no one who viewed the cattle 
appeared satisfied which was best: accordingly 
I fed then as above. The cob is computed to 
make a little more than one third, therefore, I 
mixed the ether with one third oats, which was 
my former mode. I gave each ox an equal 
quantity at a time, except the one which had 
corn and oats some days became dainty, and 
would not eat his allowance, while the other 
kept his regular course. ‘The allowance for 
both was a little over three pecks per day. 





bought them; they weighed about 23 hundred 
and a half. The one fed on corn and oats had 
162 Ibs. of tallow, and weighed about half an 
hundred more. The one fed on corn and cobs 
had 163 pounds of tallow, and Mr. White pro- 
nounced his beef half a dollar on the hundred 


||23 00, long. 30 04, 90 days out, with 1 





better than that of the other, mostly on account 








of the color of the beef.” 
The third volume of the Memoirs of the Phi- | 
ladelphia Agricultural Society likewise contains 





| Aveusr. 





an artiele on grinding Indian corn in the cob, as 
food for cattle, &c. by Dr. Mease, of Philadel- 
phia. Mills, for the ag ta of grinding corn 
and cobs together, have been erected in Ando- 
ver, Danvers, and, we believe, other places in 
Massachusetts. Perhaps a large mortar, with a 
mallet or pestle, might answer for cracking corn 
and cobs, and pulverise them sufficiently for 
cattle food.—[New-England Farmer. } 





ALBatross.—Sag- Harbor, June 8th.—Capt. 
Jones, of the ship America, of this port, has 
obligingly handed us a label, or piece of board, 
about nine inches in length, and two in breadth, 
which he took from the neck of an Albatross, 
on the 16th of October last, in lat. 38.30 S., long. 
1. 30 W., containing the following inscription, 
cut on the same—*“ Portland of Newburgh, lat. 
bbls. 
sperm oil.”’ ok 

The Portland sailed from Sandy Hook on the 
23d June, which makes the time of affixing the 
label on the bird’s neck the 22d of September, or 
23 days from the time it was put on until it was 
taken off—the true course trom whence the 
bird started with the report, to where it was 
delivered, was south 60 east, true distance 
direct 1869 miles. 

It is a little extraordinary, that the captain, 
officers, and part of the crew, of the Portland, 
belonged to this port, and the former a neigh- 
bor of Capt. Jones, who received the dispatch, 


‘land when it is considered that the bird, espe- 


cially if a female, has a vast many “ morning 
calls” to make in a crinklem-cranklem course, 
and other indispensable et-eeteras. It was do- 
ing well. Apropos: we wish PostmasterBarry’s 
Albatrosses were equally as correct and indus- 
trious. 

Tur Weevit.—Salt is said to be a complete 
preventive against the destruction of wheat by 
the weevil. Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of 
wheat, put the grain in old salt barrels, and the 
weevil will not attack it. In stacking wheat, 
four or five quarts of salt to every hundred 
sheaves, sprinkled among them, will entirely 
secure them from the depredations of the insect, 
and render the straw more valuable as food for 
cattle.—[ Hort. Reg. } 


A New Hone.—A new Hone has recently 
been invented, which is made entirely of glass, 
and is said to combine the excellencies of the 
common hone and the strap, and to be superior 
to both. Without the use of either oil or water, 
it gives a perfectly smooth edge, while it polishes 
the instrument at the same time. It does not 
wear away like the common hone, but will last 
a life-time.—[Springtield (Mass.) Rep.]} 





Coat.—The Kingston Sentinel states that 
the shipment of coal on the Hudson and Dela- 
ware canal is brisker than ever, and that 54 
vessels departed from the Rondout, all loaded 
with coal, during the week ending the 22d of 
June. These vessels were chiefly from the 
Eastern ports. The whole number of boats 
which arrived at tide-water, Eddyville, from the 
15th to the 22d June, was 308, of which 226 
were coal boats, with 6,341 tons coal. Cleared 
during the same week, 260 boats. 





Cana Totis.—The tolls collected on all the 
canals of the state, for the month of June, 
amount to the sum of $174,646 90, being 
$4,260 38 more than the receipts of the corres- 
ponding month of the last season. The follow- 
ing statement exhibits the sum received on each 
canal for the month of June, to wit: 

On the Erie canal - - $148,170 46 

Champlain canal ‘ : 21,165 24 

Cayuga and Seneca canal - 2,411 17 

Oswego canal - a . 2,900 03 





$174,646 90 
‘The whole sum received for tolls from the 
opening of the navigation to the 30th of June, 


jjtwo months and eight days, is $500,211 94 


cents ; being $55,240 96 more than the receipts 





up to the same period in 18382. 
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CavuirLowrrs.—Instead of cutting off the 
whole head of a cauliflower, leave a part on, 





the size of a gooseberry, and all the sass piper To the Editor of the American Railroad! 


cond and even third heads will be formed ; and 
thus they may be eaten tor two or three months ;| 
when, by the present practice, by cutting the}, 
head off completely, the bed of cauliflowers is/| 
gone in twoor three weeks. i 





Currinc Wuear py Horse Power.—Seve-|| 
ral members of the Agricultural Society, last) 
Wednesday, attended near Carthage to see al! 
machine for cutting wheat by horse power in | 
operation. It was propelled by two horses,|| 
and cutas fast as eight men could conveniently || 
bind, doing the cutting neatly. This machine |} 
is the invention of Mr. O. Hussey, and will no/! 
doubt prove a useful addition to our Agricultu-|| 
ral implements. 

Mr. J. C. Ludlow suggested that it would be| 
good economy of time and labor, to take a) 
thrashing machine into the field and thrash out), 
the grain as it is raked, thereby saving the bind-}, 
ing and hauling to the barn or stack. We}! 
think the suggestion a good one.—({Cin.Far.} | 


Hemp.—Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, we believe)| 
was the first who iutroduced the culture of this} 
plant in the United States. It is now raised to} 
& great extent in several counties of that state,| 
and forms a source of wealth to those who) 
raise and manufacture it. Many have amassed| 
large fortunes in its traffic. During a late visit) 
to that quarter we ascertained that the produce, 
to the acre was, on an average, about 800 lbs. 
and the average price about five dollars per ewt. 
It is generally sold by the farmers to the manu-| 
facturers in the different villages, and by them)! 
made into bagging, bales, and other kinds of| 
untarred cordage. || 

The price of American hemp is quoted in the), 
N. Y. Market at 120 to 150 dollars per ton—| 
Russia clean, 200 to 205 dollars. 

An attempt was made two or three years! 
since to introduce it into the state of Connecti-| 
cut, and the country farther north. ‘The plan 
succeeded, and the hemp grew well. Two or 
three men, who were up to a thing or two, ap- 
peared at Canterbury, near Norwich, with large 
quantities of hemp seed for sale. ‘They propo- 
sed to sell the seed to the farmers, and gave in- 
struction how to cultivate the plant: they stated 
that they had made arrangements to return in 
the ensuing autumn to erect machinery for its 
manufacture, and would give so much per ton 
for all that could be raised. This took well, 
and the rogues sold all their seed at enormous 
prices, and decamped; the hemp grew, was 
stacked, and remained in that situation, to our 
knowledge, a year afterwards, waiting the re- 
turn of the originators of the hoax. 








Fire Proor Cement.—The French ce- 
ment for the roofs of houses, to preserve 
the wood and protect it from fire, is made in 
the following manner : 

Take as much lime as is usual in making} 
a pot full of whitewash, and let it be inixed| 
ina pail full of water; in this put two and} 
a half pounds of brown sugar, and three} 
pounds of fine salt; mix them well together, | 
aud the cement is completed 
black, vellow ochre, or other coloring com.) 
modity, may be introduced to change the co-! 
lor of the cement, to please the fancy of those 
who usc it. 
success, and been recommended particular- 
ly as a protection against fire. Small sparks 
of fire, that frequently lodge on the roofs of 
houses, are prevented by this cement from 
burning the shingles. So cheap find valua- 
ble a precaution against the destructive ele- 
ment ought not to pass untried. ‘Those who 
wish to be better satisfied of its utility can 





easily make the experiment, by using on aj) 


stall temporary building—or it may be tried 
by shingles put together for the purpose, 
and then exposed to the fire. 


—_ 





| Use of Timber. 


| bered countries, particularly where stone is 
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ter, of lengths to suit the road, laid across it,| 


A little lamp.) Same place. 


It has been used with great} 


By Joun Hartman, 


Journal. 
ScoTTsviLue, Albemarle Co., Va. | 
uly 4, 1833. | 

Dear Sir,——Not having the pleasure of a) 
personal acquaintance, but being assured) 
by the Editor of the Virginia Farmer that 
you will take pleasure in noticing an inven- 
tion in road-making with the use of timber, 
which, thus far, is considered as very valu 
able, I take the liberty of asking your at- 
tention to it. ; | 
The plan is ove which is capable of de-! 
monstration, and will be found valuable in tim-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





° : ° . 7 
and where it is, and timber is! 


not plenty ; 
| 


equally so, and interest is allowed on the 
difference of cost, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that the use of timber will be pre 
ferable, either tor flat or hilly countries. 

will give you a rough diagram and des- 
criptien, and then say a word more upon the 
subject. 

A A A A 











The lines A represent good locust, cedar, 
oak, or othertimber, of 10 or 12 inches diame-| 


say Sor 10 teet apart, rough, for the rails B) 
to lie on, which should be good lasting tim-| 
iber, of from 15 to 20 inches diameter, sawed! 
‘through the ceatre, with the edges hewed off, 
leaving «a surface of from 10 to 15 inches, 
(further experiment must prove which is! 
best, a wide or narrow rail,) bedded, and pin-| 
‘ned or bolted down upon the sills A; and, 
upon the out edge of each, spike on scantling, 
say three inches square, as guides for the 
wheels, or upon each edge of the rails or 


| 


‘A New Invention in Road-.Making, with the||a known fact that it is the wheels of car- 


riages and waggons, and not the horses’ feet, 
which are so destructive to roads, by follow- 
ing always the same track, hence the collect- 
ing of water in them, and mud-hoies. On 
hill sides the plan will be admirable, requi- 
ring the sills only to be levelled, either by 
large rough stone, where they are found 
plenty, as they frequently are on mountains ; 
or timber may be substituted on the lower 
side, with a little digging on the other. You 
have the frame level; the earth then taken 
out on the upper side of the rail, to carry the 
water off, will fill up the track for the horses, 
which gives a perfectly smooth road, with less 
labor and expense generally than would be 
necessary fora single track of common turn- 
pike, and no fear of its cutting up or wasting 
away by everyrain. ‘The side rails you see 
will effectually prevent the water from washing 
the road ; and you see the facilities this plan 
gives for crossing gullies, forming culverts, 
&c. <A double track can be put down, de- 
pending upon the convenience and cost of 
timber, and filled with earth for from 8 to 
$1200 a mile, which is but little above the 
average cost of shaping or throwing up a 
road of earth alone, 20 feet wide. Bear in 
mind, too, that 15 feet is wide enough for 
this plan, whilst, to M‘Adamize, it must be, 
for a double track, from 30 to 40, which 
forms a heavy item of the expense, and tlic 


delay in M‘Adamizing should not be forgot- 
‘iten, for the earth must settle before the stone 
\|is put on it. 


1 wish you to give this an insertion in 
the Railroad Journal, with such remarks 
as you may think proper. I ask, however, 
to reply to any objections that may be 
started. We know, from experience, that 
the timbers will not wear out, and that they 
must last as long as in railroads. ‘The de- 
sign is for common waggons and carriages. 

There is no doubt but it will be imme- 
diately tried upon a turnpike, connecting the 
James River at this place with Staunton 
in the Valley, a distance of 44 miles, in- 
stead of M‘Adamizing. I have found in the 
last two weeks, in a journey to Washington 





timbers B, forming a groove for the wheels. 
| however consider the first plan best; then| 
fill up the spaces C level with, or rather 
above, the rails B, for the horses ; the wheels, | 
of course, to run upon the rails B. When! 
two tracks are put down, the space between) 
‘them must also be filled level, so as to admit! 
waggons, stages, carriages, &c. to pass from| 
one track to the other, when necessary, as. 
ne impediment will present itself but the 
iscantling, and that only on one side, which 
would amount to nothing, nor would the oc.) 
casional crossing of this scantling injure it, 
as it would rarely or ever occur twice in the 


You see it is quite a simple plan. | will 
mention some of the advantages it offers tor 


lla new road, over M‘Adamized, and particu. 


larly on hill sides. In the constfuction of 
| a new road there is no necessity for grubbing, 
low cutting is quite sufficient. These timbers 
| are put down on the surface of the ground ;) 
then, by cutting a ditch on each side of the) 
| road, earth enough is obtained to fill up the 
horse path or way, between the rails, which) 
should be well rammed, or packed down, by 





The elevation given, and the fact that it 
must be kept in shape, or together, by the 
timbers, which, with the side drains, will gua. 
rantee a good road, even in a marsh, for it is 





a machine just invented for that purpose. | 


City and Baltimore, that, without an exception, 
and amongst the number several of the most 
intelligent and practical men found there, 
including several superintendants of gradu. 
ation and construction of the Baltimore ani! 
Ohio Railroad, and Cumberland roads, being 
practical engineers, and not an individual bu: 
had the very best opinion of it, or feared its 
not being very valuable for collateral roads. | 
have no doubt that it will prove a great ac- 
quisition to the internal improvement of our 
country, and give great facility for the speedy 
transportation of the mails in winter. 
It is thought generally that timbers will last 
\better to have them burnt or charred, instead 
of taking the bark off. 
Yours, most repectfully, 

Joun Harrman. 





PeRSEVERANCE.—Perseverance generally 
wins the prize, while despondence always 
loses it. Without perseverance, Columbus 
would never have gained the immortal fame 
of discovering a new continent. 

Harriness.—Happiness does not so much 
depend upon our circumstances, as the agrec- 
ment between them and our dispositions. 
| Graviry.—Gravity belongs more to the 
jass, than the horse ; it oftener conceals igno - 
rance than indicates knowledge. aed 
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Increased Product of Corn from Marling. 
By Epmunp Harrison. [From the Vir- 
ginia Farmers’ Register. 

Mr. Eprror :—The field on Aberdeen 
which came in course last year has a slip of 
land from north to south, about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, left unmarled in the 
spring of 1828, when the land on each side of 
it had been marled the fall and winter before ; 
and after the crop of corn, the marled sides of 
the slip were sown in wheat, and the slip left 
unsown. Last spring, the same field was laid 
off four and a half feet one way, and four feet 
the other, for corn; and about the 20th of 
December, I commenced gathering in that 
pert of the field. I counted in a square six 
nundred hills of corn cast of the slip, on the 
marled land, and it produced five bushels and 
a peck, equal to twenty-one bushels per acre. 
On aline, as I judged, exactly west from it, in 
the middle of the slip, I counted in a square the 
same number of hills of corn, and it produced 
one bushel and something less than two pecks, 
but say six bushels per acre. Still, in the 
same line west, but on the marled land, the 
same number of corn hills in a square yielded 
five bushels, equal to twenty bushels per acre. 
For your farther information, I think it is pro- 
per I should add, that, before the marling in 
1828, the above named three squares, counted 
by the corn hills, were, to the best of my 
judgment, of equal quality, and that no manure 
has ever been spread on either of them; and 
perhaps the difference in produce would have 
been greater, had the marled land, as the slip 
was, been left also unsown. The same course 
was pursued last fall—the marled land sown, 
aod the slip unsown. I have driven down 
locust stakes on the corners of each square, 
and you have the means of being informed in 
1836, when the same field will be again in 
corn, what is the diflerence in produce. J 
assure you it will afford me great pleasure to 
inform you of the result. 

Aberdeen, Va. 


Harvest Management. By AcricvLTor. 

{From the Virginia Farmers’ Register. ] 

Mr. Eprror:—The interesting season 
is approaching when, if ever, the following 
hints on the management of the wheat harvest 
will be useful. They are furnished rather in 
compliance with your wish than from any 
confidence I have in their merit. 
tiality has caused you to form expectations, 
which are not, I fear, destined to be realized. 
There are sources whence you may derive 
much and valuable information on this subject, 
and on another equally important, the ma- 
nagement of wheat fallows. I refer to my 
triends of Shirley and Westover, with whose 
distinguished success in the culture of the 
wheat crop you are not unacquainted. Com- 
i unications from them on these subjects would, 
i venture to affirm, be among the most im- 
portant with which the pages of the Register 
could be enriched. To myself, individually, 
they would be fraught with interest. 

To get ready previously to commencing 
harvest, is the first and fundamental rule. It 
should be borne in mind that, in this critical 
operation, as much may sometimes be done 
in one or two good days as in a whole unfa- 
vorable week, independently ofthe injury sus- 
tained by the grain. Abundant and timely 
preparation should, therefore, be made; a 
supply of meal laid in, extra implements, tim- 
ber fashioned out for prompt use, &c. pro- 
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laborers are engaged, and at a distance from 
the work-shop, as is often the case in Virginia, 
a carpenter should follow the reapers with tools, 
timber, and grindstone, so as to afford, in fact, 
an ambulatory shop. When not employed 
grinding the scythes and making repairs, he 
may be with the shockers. Food and water 
should be hauled in a cart, by which some 
labor may be saved. For the latter, barrels 
should be provided, with an aperture in the 
upper side, and a flap of stout leather over it, 
to prevent the water from splashing out. One 
of these should always be convenient to the 
hands, to whom the water may be carried 
without their leaving the ranks. 

The next rule is to commence as early as 
possible. This may be done when the straw 
is dry a short distance below the head, if the 
weather befine. Do not wait for large bodies 
of wheat, but begin with those spots that ripen 
first. Let the reapers be an hour or two in 
advance of the binders, and set the sheaves in 
stooks till fitto be shocked. Ifleft on the ground 
as it is discharged from the cradle, exposed to 
our scorching sun, the straw is too suddenly 
dried up, and the grain denied the nourishment 
necessary to its perfection. The skin of wheat 
cut thus early is thin and bright, though some 
persons think the practice more advantageous' 
to the miller than the farmer; and it would 
perhaps be so, could there be a guarantee 
against rain, by which both too frequently 
suffer. It is certainly better to cut wheat ra- 
ither green, when properly managed, than to 
lout it wet, which persons are not unfrequently 
lobliged to do in a protracted harvest. Light 
iwheat, too, may be cut with more expedi- 
jtion and less waste when the stem is some. 
‘what succulent, than when dry and brittle, as 
lit becomes at the end ofa long harvest. 


| 





necessary by the heat and exercise. 
that as it may, I should be loath to abridge 
the enjoyment of the poor creatures, by ma- 


temperance society. 





Cut that portionof the wheat first, of which 
lyou can secure most. It should never be cut! 
when too wet to be tied in sheaves, and soon| 
‘shocked. Wheat cannot possibly be in so 
| good a situation to dry rapidly as when stand-| 
ing erect in the field. Much more has been} 
lost in our warm climate by its sprouting in 
ithe sheafand shock, than from exposure when 
standing in the open field. Ata juncture so 
busy, despatch should be the farmer’s watch- 
word. Every hand should be turned out, 
who can render the least service ; the old as 
shockers, the very young as sheaf carriers,— 
without, however, exacting too much from 
either. 





My cradles are now al] constructed on the 
sume scale, adapted to blades fifty inches im 
length. 
made ou this principle, so that the sound parts! 
of one may fit when transferred to another. 
The reap-hook is neverused. In wheat which 
is too much tangled for the cradle, the naked 
blade is employed. Each binder is furnished 
with a small rake, having a handle two and a 
half feet long, with which he hastily gathers 
as much wheat as he can, to diminish the quan- 
tity left on the ground. A horse rake follows 
as speedily as possible, and the loose wheat} 
thus collected is either put in small cocks, or, 
whichis greatly preferabiec, hauled in at once, 
and housed or stacked. A friend in Berkley 
county injormed me that a German had intro- 
duced there « better method of gleaning fields 
than by the help ofa horse, the rake being so 
constructed as to be drawn by a man, with a 
strap around the body. I have written to ask 
a more particular description, and wil] furnish 








vided. In fine, every thing that can should 


be done, toprevent interruption. When many 


you acopy when I receive it. 
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unless the weather be good, and then not too 
many at a time. 
be an immediate and general inspection. I 
have found it convenient to set the shocks 
straight one way, but in the middle of the cut- 
ting the other, to save distance in carrying 
the sheaves. 
oval form, nicely balanced to prevent their 
leaning, with a high and sharp apex, well cap- 
ped. In orderto bring them to a proper point, 
some very small sheaves must be made. 


After harvest, there should 


The shocks should be of an 


Harvest, though a period of intense labor, is 


nevertheless, in Virginia, a sort of negro 
festival. 
faces on such occasions. 
allowance of ardent spirits a wholesome cor- 


It is pleasing to witness the merry 
I think the usual 


rective of the vast quantity of water rendered 
But be 


king them members, by compulsion, of the 
‘To those who prefer it, 
an equivalent of molasses may be given. 

I will not close this article without first of- 
fering a fervent wish for your success, and that 


of the great cause with which you have iden. 


tified yourself. 
May 29, 1833. 


Propuct or A Temprrkanck Farm.—Mr. 
Fessenden: If you think the following state- 


iments will in any measure “ provoke to good 


works,” you may give them a place in your 
valuable paper; vy so doing you will gratify 
the feelings of my friends, who delight to see 
the cause of temperance and good husbandry 
prosper. I know that what would be called high 
cultivation in the county of Worcester, would 


lesteemed but indifferent in another place, very 


near the metropolis. If I may be said to have 


done well, | presume many others have done 


better. 

My farm is a stiff clayey svil, rocky, uneven, 
hills and valleys, particularly adapted to the 
——- of fruit trees, such as Pears, Apples, 
~eaches and ‘Cherries, of which I have about 


200.4brifty trees of the choicest varieties, most 


of thei in a bearing state, besides mulberries, 
quinces, grapes, &c. It contains 160 acres, 20 


llof wood, the remainder mowing, tillage, and 


pasture land, all in one body, with the great 
mail road from Boston to Washington run- 
ning through the centre. I get my living by 
farming, and keep my eye steadily on the pro- 
fits of my farm, which must exclude every thing 
like overwrought agriculture, or extravagance, 
from the premises. From my youth up I have 
been trained a farmer, and “ according to the 


custom of the country,” was early initiated into 
ithe sublime mysteries of the sparkling cup. 
ido not know that I was ever taught that it 


was the handmaid of religion, yet I thought that 


Nf . ¥ rj . } p¥ay ‘ >}} . 
Host of my implements, indeed, are|| Bacchus must be the constant companion of 


honor and good breeding, and in fact felt 


ashamed to be without him any where. In 
‘agriculture he was my foreman; I searcely 
jdared to commence a day’s work without con- 
jsulting him. After employing him many years, 
I began to think that he did not do quite so well 
as formerly—indeed, I began to be suspicious 
that he never had done quite so well as I had been 
made to believe. 
becn guilty of breaking the peace, and knocked 
down 8 great many good likely men in the 
streets ; and in many instances taken away all 
their money. 
would often belabor them till he destroyed their 
senses, and carried poverty, shame, and distress, 
and deatMf, and hell (if [may so speak), into 
many families, who, had it not been for him, 
might have been prosperous and happy. One 
Dr. Beecher* advertised him ; I bought the ad- 
vertisements, aud found the villain fully des. 
cribed, and people warned against em lo ing 
him. I found he became turbulent and iffeul 


Some time before this he had 


And what was much worse, he 


J 











Never, during harvest, open damaged shocks, 
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*Dr. Beecher’s Temperance Sermons, 
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to govern: indeed, sometimes it seemed as 
though he would be my master, let me do my 
best. He was very unreasonable in his demands, 
and when I paid him great wages, he was not 
satisfied: would say “It is not enough, give, 
give.” At length I said to him, “Get behind 
me, Satan,” and drove him from my farm. And 
I have not employed him since, except in sick- 
ness, and then he is a dangerous fellow. If you 
employ him any considerable length of time, he 
will be getting up into your garret, and doing 


mischief, if you don’t look out pretty sharp.|| 


My neighbors all said I was unwise to dismiss 
him. Say they—You cannot hire help to carry 
on so large a farm, do so much hard work, and 
get so much hay, without rum. But, as I was 
a Yankee, I ventured to guess thatI could. At 
that time I did not know of a farm in the world 
which was carried on without the help of ardent 
spirits. This was termed a new measure, and 
in fact, it was new in those days, but it had 
been an old measure indays of yore. It is now 
too late in the day to tell what the result of 
these “ wild, rash, new measures” was, for 
every one has become familiar with the effects 
of temperance on labor. 


When I concluded to dispense with rum on 


my farm, I thought it likely that I should use}; 
more cider than before, but in this I was mis-|) 


taken ; for, after a short time, we began to use 
less, till it has almost entirely gone out of use 
by common consent, though I make a good 
eupply of the first quality, and have a plenty o 
iton hand. Ofcourse, you will see that I am 
right in calling my farm a Temperance Farm. 
The following items may not all be perfectly 
correct, but are so nearly so as to answer my 
design, and give a sum total varying but little 
from the truth. I would remark, that in con- 
sequence of sickness in my family last sum- 
mer, and other causes, my dairy did not receive 
that attention, and was not nearly so productive 
as it otherwise would have been. 
Dairy.—Most of my butter was sold in Bos- 
ton, by Col. Maynard, and brought from 17 to 
283 cents per Ib. About 350 Ibs., the most sold 
at any one time, brought 24 cts. We will call 
the whole 22 cents per Ib. 
Butter, 3487 Ibs. at 22 cts. $767,114 
New Milk Cheese, 1575 |e. 





-- Reeapitulation— 
at9cts. - . 141,75 P ' estate 
Cheese, 735 Ibs. 4} cts. 33,074 oe exported - - ey 4 
Do. 1526 Ibs. 3 cts. 45,78 mports - ° - 000, 
Veal, and 4 Calves that were ; $083,535 } 
see 4 . aaa Sothat about one million is added annually | 
911) to the wealth of merchants, planters, &c. in the} 
Feud of Haicy, $1139,21} |Tennessee Valley. The writer is next to in-} 


Beef.—I fatted 9 cows, and 1 ox that weighed|| 
1005 lbs. One bull, 6 years old, which I raised}! 
on skimmed milk, and with his mate, a stag,|| 
did most of the ox work on my farm for four|! 
years. He had 85 ibs. rough tallow, and|’ 
weighed 1209 Ibs. The ox, bull, and 9 cows,|! 
amounted to $308,36. Four oxen were sold by), 
Col. Fay, at Brighton, to G. Adams, for 39s. 
per cwt. The whole amount for beef was 
603,44. | 

Pork.—I fatted 19 hogs, whichI bought of 
Theodore Smith, that he drove to Columbia 
county, N.Y. Their average weight, when 1 
bought them, was 86 lbs. I kept them through 
the winter on English turnips, boiled, with a 
little, and but a little, corn and cob meal put 
with it. When slaughtered, 14 of the best ave- 
raged a fraction over 500 Ibs. each, 15 of them 
were carried to Boston, and sold for 7} cts. 
The hogs amounted to $651,82. 7 

Total of Dairy, Beef, and Pork, %2394,475. 

The above is the produce of one year, com- 
menecing March 25, 1832, and ending March 


25, 1833. SamMuEL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Westborough, 1833. 


P. 8.—Since writing the above, I see by refe- 
rence to dates that I was a little mistaken about 
the time of reading Dr. Beecher’s Temperance 


Sermons. | commenced my temperance move-|| 
ments in 1827, and his sermons were published 
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to me to read this little volume. I sent imme- 


lumes, and circulated them as fast as I could ; 
and it gives me pleasure now to think that I 
then did some good by conmais as weil as pre- 
cept in so ro cause. Excuse any thing 
that may look like egotism. My only apology 
is, that I thought it not best to spoil a good story 
for want of little of that article—[{New-Eng- 
‘land Farmer. } 








Sovurn Hanover Cotitece.—This is a Ma- 
jnual Labor School, where the industrious stu- 
dent may defray, by his own hands, the expen- 
‘ses of his education. It comprises a Literary 
jand Theological Department, in which all the 
jordinary branches of language, science and di- 
ivinity are taught. It numbers at this time a 
\President and five Professors, and ninety-five 
Students. In 1827 this institution commenced 
\its operations in a log-cabin, 16 feet by 18 feet, 
with six students, under the care of Rev. John 
'F. Crow, who is properly the originator of the 
jwhole plan. It now has several buildings for 
‘accommodating students, the largest 40 by 100 
teet, and three stories high, with a good farm 
‘and suitable workshops.—[Ohio Standard. } 





\diately to Boston for half a dozen of the vo-||i 


mg penoele among the Indians on Red River, 
in Upper Canada. 

_One of the teachers, a Mr. Smith, has under 
his care 17 boys and 6 girls, from different 
tribes. The boys labor on a farm part of the 
time. They work cheerfully, and many of 
them are represented as being regular and 
cleanly in their habits and appearance. Their 
progress is encouraging, and they are not more 
inclined to vice than boys in general of their 
age. 

There is also a sehool of industry established, 
embracing 46 scholars. They are, to a very 
considerable extent, employed in spinning. 
The school is gradually increasing. They 
have, also, Sunday schools, but these are not 
represented as very flourishing. 





Roor Crors.—An acre of Indian corn which 
yields sixty bushels will be ample for the sup- 
port of a horse through the year. Now it is for 
the farmer to consider, whether it be better to 
maintain his horse upon the produce of half an 
acre of carrots, which can be cultivated at an 
expense not greatly exceeding the expense of 
half an acre of potatoes, or upon half an acre 
of ruta baga, which can be raised as a second 
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iter on its productions and trade, in No. 3, pub-| 
lished in p we Florence Gazette, estimated the! 
|present exports of cotton at $2,500,000 He| 
\says,—For the cotton thus sent out, its equiva 
lent value is received in imports, consisting of) 
goods, flour, bacon, iron, salt, horses, negroes, | 
‘or cash, which is vested in some one of these 
things, or in lands. We have no means of 
jarriving at the amount imported, of what is 
termed “Ohio and Kentucky produce,” but it 
\is known to be considerable. Cotton planters 
are extensive consumers, because they culti- 
vate cotton almost exclusively, and rely upon 
the farming and manufacturing states for the 
necessary supplies of food and clothing. 

Imported goods consumed yearly are valued 
at $1,388,524. Let us suppose that $1,500,000 
of the proceeds of the cotton is annually recei- 
ved in imports consumed in the country, there 
would still be a ‘balance in trade” in favor of 
$983,835. 


Sratistics or TENNESSEE VALLEY.—-A wri-| 











quire into the causes by which a people so pro-| 
ductive should nevertheless be in debt. The! 
main cause, we suspect, is near and clear,| 
exempt from all mystery. 

Lansingburgh, July, 1833. 





Brer-Hovuse.—We have seen a bee-house, the) 
method ofconstructing which was introduced} 
into our county by Mr. Eber Wilcox, of Solon,) 
and which is said to be a very valuable improve-} 
ment. Several individuals have tried it with| 
entire success. It consists of a house of brick) 
or wood, (if of wood, standing on stakes,) say} 
lof the size of a common smoke-house, with a| 
door to admit of the entrance of a man. The} 
inside is merely furnished with shelves like an/ 
ordinary pantry. The bees pass in and ont) 
‘through several apertures resembling spouts, | 
arranged in rows on each side. ‘These spouts! 
|project six inches, and the hole is perhaps two, 
or three inches wide, by from one eighth to) 
jone halfan inch in height. The benefits of this 
‘method are said to be these: The bees never; 


swarm, but continue filling up the house ; the! 
jhoney may be easily taken out, when the bees’ 
jretire to the bottom of the combs in cold wea-| 
ither ; and itis said to be an infallible preven- 
itive to the worms, and the light fingers of the 
night gentry.—{Cortland Advoeate. | 


INDIAN SCUOOLs IN CaNabA.-—Several British| 





in 1828. I well recollect how refreshing it was||gentlemen have been very active in establish- 


crop at a less expense than potatoes, or upon 
the grain produce of an acre of Indian corn, or, 
on the other hand, upon the produce of six 
acres in hay and grain ; for six acres will hard- 
ly do more than yield nearly six tons of hay 
and seventy-eight bushels of oats. The same 
economy might be as successfully introduced 
into the feeding of our neat cattle. I have 
known a yoke of oxen, engaged in the ordinary 
labor of a farm, to be kept three months in 
winter in good working condition upon one 
bushel of Indian meal and about twenty-five 
cents worth of straw per week ; and my own 
team has never been in better condition both for 
appearance and labor than when fed wholly up- 
on a liberal supply of ruta baga and the coarsest 
fodder. But it has been ascertained by accurate 
measurement that an unworked ox, put upon 
good old hay, consumed at the rate of thirty- 
three pounds per day, or two hundred and thir- 
ty-one pounds per week, which is upwards of 
six tons per year of two thousand pounds to 
the ton. There must then be a great saving 
between feeding in the way referred to or upon 
English hay ; and English hay alone in any 
sewn 5 without grain or vegetables, is not suf- 
icient for any hard working animal. 





From Liseria.—We are indebted to Mr. Williams, 
Lt. Governor. and Mr. Rogers, high sheriff of Liberia, 
who arrived in the ship Jupiter from Liberia, for the 


||foliowing interesting account :—The Colony, at the 


time they left, contained upwards of 3000 inhabitante, 


|jand 250 dwelling houses, 5 churches and meeting 


houses,viz. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Moravians, an Academy, and several schools.— 
The colony is governed by a governor apointed by 
the Board of Managers at Washington, a Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, and two Councillors, elected by the people 
once in each year. The people were contented and 
happy. It is gratifying to state, that there are only 
two persons in the whole population who are intem- 
perate. Wheat and Rye have not yet been tried suf- 
ficiently to test the quality of the growth. Indian 
corn grows well, but lessens in size both in ear and 
stalk. Almost all the vegetables of this country 
flourish well there. They have ene schooner of 60 
tons, 1 of 40, and Sof 6 tons, belonging to the place, 
and will soon build others. The natives in the inte- 
rior have lately been very quiet. ‘The staples ef the 
country are rice, which is plenty and good; cotton, 
which is spontaneous, long, and of fine texture—a 
person from the south has undertaken to bring it to 
more perfection. Messrs. Williams and Rogers will 
proceed to Washington immediately, to confer with 
the Board of Managers on the propriety of allowing 
jthe colonists to choose all their officers, and to make 
iguch other alterations in their constitution as are con- 
|sidered necessary. The place was very healthy.— 
l(Mer. & Adv.] 


| 





| Clouds of locusts have lately made their appear. 
jance in Arkansas. In the foresis, their course is 
jmarked hy the wilted and sallow leaves of the young 
and tender branches which have been perforated hp 


them for the deposit of their eggs. 
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25 tons as the strength of a bar an inth 
|square. Emerson says “34 tohs may 
'|safely suspended on a rod of iron an inch 
jsquare.” I suppose it will sustain 25 tons ; 
jand suppose a bridge of 80 feet span, or ten 
braces, each extending over eight feet, and 
that the upper strings at the abutment are 
tio inches in the section, (a little less than 
one and a half inch round iron,) each 
string then will sustain twice 25, equal to 50 
tons. But as the stress is on four of them, 
||(that is, two on each side of the road-way,) the 
strength of the first braces will be 50 tons, 
‘|multiplied by 4, equal to 200 tons; the se- 
‘cond brace will sustain one half of this, 
‘equal to 100 tous; the third brace one-third, 
jequal to 66°6 tons; the fourth brace one- 
jfourth, equal to 50 tons. 

| ‘This (fourth brace) is the point of great- 
est stress, for the centre has its support on 
‘leach side. 











To estimate the stress on 
the abutment, suppose B A 
to be the upper string, A C 
the brace, W a weight sus- 
pended at A. Now, as the 
brace is at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, the weight W causee 
a horizontal pressure at C, 
i] exactly equal to the tension 
| on B A. Suppose now 50 
i tons on the fourth brace, or 
= at the centre of the bridge, 
'Ithe tension on the B A, or the first brace, 

will be 200 tons. ‘The horizontal pressure 
jat C isthe same. ‘Then, the power acting 
ito turn the abutment on the point D is the 
idifference of the products of 200 tons multi- 
‘plied into D B, and 200 tons into DC. BC 
jis 8 feet. Suppose D C to be 16 feet, or two- 
thirds of B D: then 200 tons, minus two- 























Mr. A. Canfield’s Description of his Iron 
Tension Bridge. [Communicated by the 
Inventor for the Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Fig. 1 is a projection or side view of the 
bridge. Figs. 2 and 3, parts of one frame in 
perspective. Fig. 4, projection of the foot 
of the brace. 

The upper horizontal pieces are called 
the upper strings. The lower horizontal! 
pieces the lower strings. The upright pieces 
the posts. All these may be either chains or 
bars. The oblique pieces are the braces. 
On each side of the road-way the frame is 
double, that is, ithas a double set of braces, 
&c. in order to have a wider base at the 
abutment. 

The bars connecting the braces are the 
eross-bars, see a aaa, Figs. 2and 3. The 
pieces running from the ends of the upper 
cross-bars to the lower end of the post on the 
opposite side of the frame are called the lat- 
eral braces, see b 6 bd, Figs. 2 and 3. ‘The 
upper strings are double, and pass round the 
head of the first brace, and are secured with 
screws and nuts at the head of the second 
brace. ‘The pieces are supposed to be num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, &c. from the abutinents. 

The first upper strings are firmly attached 
tou the abutment and to the head of the first 
brace. To the head of the first brace the 
first post is attached, and also the second up- 
per string. To the foot of the first post is 
keved the second brace. The head of the 
second brace is sustained by the second up- 








per strings, running from the head of the first 


i|thirds of 200 tons, gives 66°8 tons for the 
‘stress on the abutment. This acts with a le- 
‘lverage of 24 feet. 

| I have here taken the extreme weight, 
brace. The foot of the second brace is pre- jwhich is of course many times greater than 
\vented from moving horizontally by the se- |would ever be put on the bridge. The stress 
cond lower strings, so that when the span is at the abutment from the weight of two 
‘complete the upper strings are acted on by a |frames, without the floor, is 7 1-9 tons. On 
direct tension trom the abutment, and the |a pier the pressure would be vertical only. 
‘lower strings by a tension from the middle} The cost of three frames, (that is, of a 


jof the span. ‘The floor, of either iron or |bridge with two road-ways,) would be $2,362. 


‘wood, to be supported by the lower cross-|/This is a matter of certain and simple cal- 
bars. i|culation, by reducing the contents to cubic 
The upper strings, from the head of the!/inches and pounds. 
centre braces to the next brace on each side, In making this estimate I take the first 
may be left out, as there can be no stress on |brace 4 inches square; the upper strings 
|them ; and also the lower strings, from the (double) and 2 inches in the section, and all 
abutment to the foot of the second brace. |the parts diminishing in a much less ratio 
‘This leaves all the iron at liberty to contract |than the stress upon them. All the parts di- 
‘and expand without the least strain ou any |minish towards the centre excepting the low- 
jpart. It is proposed to connect the parts jer strings. The stress upon them being 
last referred to by a spiral spring, that will |greatest at the centre of the span. 
yield an inch or two, with a tension of one | ‘The braces (of cast iron) weigh 23,224 
or two tons. pounds, ‘The other parts of wrought: iron 
You will observe that there can be not |weigh 15,013 pounds. The castings can be 
the slightest vertical motion in the bridge jobtained at 5 cents the pound, and the 
without an absolute stretching of the iron. |wrought iron at 8 cents. 
In addition to the lateral braces in the In this construction the iron acts only ip 
frames, all the lateral bracing may be put in |the direction in which it has the greatest 
as in any other construction ; and to give it strength, viz. a direct tension or a direct 
any longitudinal movement, the frames of |thrust, there being not the slightest lateral 
one half the span must be actually raised ‘strain. The stress upon each part from any 
up, turning on the head of the first brace as |given weight is a matter of simple calcula- 
a centre, tion. Each piece may be proved before it 
In estimating the strength, and also thellis used. The contraction and expansion are 
stress trom the weight of the bridge, I reter leffectually provided for, and it appears to 
ito only one side, or one half the span. Of |possess every requisite in a bridge.» 
ali the results that I have seen, of experi- Ave, CANrFIRLD. 
ments on the strength of iron, the lowest is'! Paterson, N. J., June 12, 1833. ' 
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readers are no doubt aware that some well- 
intentioned men have been endeavoring for a 
long time to effect a great change in society, 
by establishing a new arrangement, callec 

Co-operation, which assumes that the labor 

ers should be at the same time the capital. 
ists. ‘There can be no sort of objection to 
this principle, when it is proposed to carry 
it into action without any prejudice to the 
existing laws of property; and, no doubt, 
many of the evils of our social state might 
be removed, were all persons concerned in 
the business of production to have a sort of 
proprietary interest in the commodities pro- 
duced. The mistake of those who exclu- 
sively call themselves co-operatives, is that 
of assuming that the love of individual pro- 
perty can be got rid of by a very short pro- 
cess of reasoning, and neglecting to avail 
themselves of the many practical modes in 
which industry might be made more pro- 
ductive than at present, by a union of forces, 
in which the personal interests of every la- 
borer would be dependent upon the success 
of the business in which he is engaged. 
There are many examples of such real co- 
operation already existing in the world, some 
of which we may mention, from time to time. 
We shall now state a few facts regarding the 
mode of navigating vessels in the Mediterrane- 
an, by men having a common proprietorship. 

With the exception of some large ships 
that belong to wealthy merchants of Hydra, 
Spezzia, &c., chiefly employed in the corn 
trade in the Black Sea, nearly all the Greek 
vessels are navigated by men taking fixed 
shares of the profits or freights obtained. 
The captain has more shares than the com. 
mon men, and so has the second in com- 
mand, who is generally intrusted with the 
contabiliti or accounts. When the vessel is 
smail and the voyage short, it is sometimes 
the custom for each individual to lay in his 
own wine and provisions: but the general 
practice is for the captain or the second to 
purchase a stock for the whole, the amount 
of which is put on the debtor side of the ac- 
count, and at the end of the voyage subtract- 
ed from the gains made : the distribution be- 
ing fairly conducted during the voyage. The 
same system is found nearly all over the Me- 
diterranean. ‘The Neapolitans, the Sicilians, 
and the Genoese, rarely navigate in any 
other way. 

The Italian captain has sometimes a share 
in the vessel, which proportionately increases 
his share in the profits. He is occasion- 
ally, though rarely, except when the craft is 
very small, the sole proprietor ; but even in 


icivilization. 


vonians, Spaniards, Provencales, and all,) live 
is astonishing. Bread, legumes, olives, salt- 
fish, a little maccaroni, are their sole sup- 
port. They scarcely ever taste meat. 

A large portion of the shore boats that ply 
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under shell. The Turtle was set at liberty, after 
examination, and again found in 1823; again in 
1828 ; again in 1829 ; and a few days since in 1833. 
The father, grandfather, and great grandfather, had 
the same given name, with the present Jonathan 
Worthington, who thinks that the great grandfather 
marked the turtle. The turtle is of the species com- 








about the harbor at Smyrna are manned by 
Sclavonians, from about the Bocca di Catta- 
ro, and by our subjects the Maltese. On an 
average each boat has two men; to them 
the boat belongs, and they divide their pro- 
fits every evening. When an old boat is to 
be repaired, or a new one bought, the two 
partners club together; or sometimes, in the 
case of the purchase of a new boat, a third 
party is admitted, who receives a given share 
of what the boat makes. 

In the Italian ships such of the sailors as 
have a little money are allowed to invest it in 
goods, and to carry these goods with them, 
disposing of them as they choose at the ports 
they touch at or are bound te. This is called 
the “ Paccotiglia.” Intelligent and prudent 
sailors often make more money this way than 


‘by their shares in freight. 


Those who have attended to this system 
state that the sailors are deficient in disci- 
pline ; but they also observe that, in propor- 
tion as the men are of a steady and intelli- 
gent character, this evil vanishes. It is no 
doubt true that mutual interests can only be 
properly understood by men far advanced in 
Ignorance is always selfish. 





Largest Tree in THe Worwp.--The boabab or 
monkey-bread (Adansonia digitata) is the most gi- 
gantic tree hitherto discovered. The trunk, though 
frequently eighty feet in circumference, rarely ex- 
ceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height; but on the 
summit of this huge pillar is placed a majestic head 
of innumerable branches fifty or sixty feet long, each 





| 
| 





the latter case the men are engaged just in 
the same way. A small vessel called a! 
“ Bovo,” or a “ Paranza,” of not more than 
sixty tons, not worth £150, is often held by} 
as many as six or ten different proprietors. | 

From the town of La Torre dell’ Annunzi- 
ata, in the Bay of Naples, there is a coral 
fishery carried on. They sometimes fish! 
about Sardinia, but the great place is on the! 
coast of Africa, near Bona. ‘They leave! 
Naples in little fleets of four, six, or eight, 
open boats, and availing themselves of the 
fine summer season, venture right across) 
the Mediterranean. ‘These boats are navi-| 
gated on the same principle. Sometimes 
the boat is the united property of the men 
in it, who give one of their number a larger! 
share of the profit on account of his superi-! 
or nautical skill or experience in the fishery.| 
The abstemious manner in which these Me.! 





resembling an enormous tree, densely clothed with 
beautiful green leaves. While the central branehes 
are erect, the lowest series extend in a_ horizontal 
\direction, often touching the ground at their extremi- 


ty ; so that the whole forms a spiendid arch of foli- 
age, more like the fragment of a forest than a single 


jtree. The grateful shade of this superb canopy is a 


favorite retreat of birds and monkeys; the natives 
resort to it for repose, and the weary traveller in a 


|burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. The 


leaves are quinate, smooth, resembling in general 
form those of the horse-chesnut. The flowers are 
white and very beautiful, eighteen inches in circum. 
ference. The fruit, which hangs in a pendant man- 
ner, isa woody ground-like capsule, witha downy 
surface, about nine inches in length and four in thick- 
ness, containing numerous cells, in which brown kid- 
ney-shaped seed are embedded ina pulpy acid sub. 
stance. The timberis soft and spongy, and we are 
not aware that it is used for any economical purpose. 
It is very easily perforated, so that, according to 
Bruce, the bees in Abyssinia construct their nests 
within it, and the honey thus obtained, being suppo- 
sed to have acquired a superior flavor, is esteemed 
in preference toany other. A more remarkable ex- 
cavation is however made by the natives; diseased 
portions of the trunk are hollowed out and converted 
into tombs for the reception of the bodies of such in. 
dividuals as, by the laws or customs of the country, 


|}are denied the usual ritesof interment. ‘Tbe bodies 


thus suspended within the cavity, and without any 
prepursion or embalmment, dry into well preserved 
mumruies. The juicy acid pulp is eaten by the na. 
tives, uid is considered beneficial in fevers and other 
diseases on account of its cooling properties. The 
duration of the boabab is not the least extraordinary 
part of its history, and has given rise to much spec- 
ulation. Init we unquestionably sce the most ancien! 
living specimens of vegetation. ‘It is,’ says the il- 
lustrious Humboldt, ‘the oldest organic monument 
of our planet; and Adanson calculates that trees 
now alive have weathered the storms of five thousand 
years.—[{Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. XI1— 
Nubia and Abyssinia. ]} 


[From the Hampden Journal, Springfield, Mus.) 
“ VatvasLe Turtie.”—In the year 1816, Mr. Jo- 
aathan Worthington, of West Springfield, found a 





Turtle upon his premises which had “J. W.1717” 





marked—evidently cut with a penknife--upon the 


monly called the ‘** Box Turtle,” having the upper 
shell very crowning. and the lower shell, fiat with a 
joint in the centre. The “venerable” gentleman, 
if the date is correct, must of course be upwards of 
116 years old, and is said to be as active as any of 
the young fry of the same species which is gencral- 
ly to be met with. 

*« What’s all the best on't,” the farm upon which 
the present Mr. Worthington lives, has been in the 
possession of the four several Jonathans, and the 
‘* venerable” has always been found within a few 
rods of the same spot; which indicates that, what- 
ever may bave heen his observations for the last cen. 
tury, his travels have not been very extensive.— 
The circumstance is somewhat singular, and is eur 
motive for noticing it. 

To those who are not aware of the longevity of 
the turtle it may be well to give an extract from 
**White’s Natural History of Selborne,” in which 
are some interesting facts in relation tothe Tortoise. 
Among others, to show its strength, it is stated that 
a common sized turtle would move with ease with 
a weight of 18 stone on its back, and that a cart 
wheel passing over the turtle gives it no apparent 
pain. In relation to the longevity of this ** creeping 
thing” the following extract is from the work above- 
mentioned : 

‘* From a document belonging to the archives of the 
|Cathedral, called the Bishop’s Barn, it is well ascer- 
\tained that the tortoise at Peterborough must have 
been about 220 years old. Bishop Marsh’s prede- 
|cessors in the see of Peterborough had remembered 
jit above sixty years, and could recognize no visible 
lchange. He was the seventh bishop who had worn 
ithe mitre during its sojournthere. If I mistake not, 
|its sustenance and abode were provided for in thie 
j\document. Its shell was perforated, in order to at- 
tach it to a tree, &c. to limit its ravages among the 
strawberry borders.” 








Snow Snors.—“ They are about three feet long, 
and a foot wide in the broadest part. Little sticks 
placed across at 5 or 6 inches from each end, serve 
to stregthen them. A net-work of twisted deer- 
skin, cut into strips, is fastened to the frame, and to 
this the foot is confined by means of strings of the 
same material. The snow-shoe used for travelling 
over a hilly country is turned up at the end, and 
pointed. To walk well upon these long and broad 
bottoms requires as much practice as it does to na- 
vigate acanoe. The knees must be turned a little 
inward, and the legs kept wide asunder, and the 
strain of the strings is such that a white man never 
puts them on to wear for a day without suffering 
what is called the ‘ snow-shoe evil.” An Indian wil) 
travel with them forty miles a day and sometimes 
more.” 

Tue Doo-rrain.—It is a light frame of wood, co- 
vered round with a dressed skin. The part in which 
the feet yo are lined with furs, and is covered in 
like the forepart of a shoe. ‘The bottom is of plank, 
about half an inch thick, and some inches longer 
than the train, and an inch or two wider. In this 
carriage a woman may sit quite comfortably, and 
can take a child in ber arms, while her driver stand. 
ing on the part of the frame which runs out behind, 
gives the word to his dogs. These, when well train. 
ed, will trot off 40 miles a day over the snow crust. 
—-(Thatcher’s Indian Traits. ] . 


Ixpra Russer Taste CLorus.—We have recently 
seen,and have in our possession,a sample of a new and 
superior kind of covers for tables and stands. They 
are manufactured by Samuel Steele & Co, Woodbu- 
ry,Ct. They are composed of cotton, with a composi- 
tion of India rubber, &c. varnished and bronzed in 
an elegant manner. They cost but little more than 
the common oil cloth, and are much superior both for 
beauty and durability. One very important quality 
which they possess over any oil covers, is their elas- 
tivity, as they can be doubled in every possible man- 
ner, without breaking or injuring the composition of 
which they are made.—{ Danbury Her.] 





‘The contract fur the bridge over the Potomac 
has at last been signed by the Secretary of the Tren. 
sury on the part of the government. It binds the 
contractors to make the bridge for $1,150,000, equa! 
to about one third of the sum which I haye estimated 
it will cost. The contraciors are of Pennsylvania.” 
—-{Jour. of Com.} 
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Mr. Simcon Brown's Method of moving Brick; 
Buildings. (Communicated by the In- 
ventor for the Mechanics’ Magazine. | 


RererreNces—a a, tinbers placed in dif: || 


ferent directions, accurding to the construc- 
tion of the building, so that it may be per-| 
fectly secure ; 4 } 4, the slides: ccc, the 
ways, on which the slides move ; ; dd d, the! 
pumps, (so named,) secured by chains to the; 
ways, ¢ ¢ c, and containing the ‘female screws, 


which are each provided with a shoulder,|! 
‘together, one being forty feet deep, and| 


pressing against the end of the pump; cee, 
the propelling screws, which are severally, 
acted upon by a lever, f. 

Mr. Siucon Browy, Eastern Hall, Man.’ 
hattan Island, has, by the simple apparatus| 
as shown in the engraving, removed several 
brick houses, varying from one to three sio- 
ries high. As we know that many people; 


are quite incredulous on this subject, we sub- |! 
i|feet by twenty-two. 


join a list of some few tenements that have| 
been moved by Mr. B. in this city. 

The first brick house Mr. Brown moved 
was situated at 85 Maiden lane ; it is three 
wtories high, and the size is 50 feet by 22. 
A short time afterwards he lowered Rich-| 
mend Hill Theatre, a brick building, the wall) 
8 inches thick, size 50 fect by 42, and moved! 
it a distance of 68 feet. Shortly afterwards 
seven brick houses, at one time and by one 
set of apparatus, in Monroe street, each 2 
feet by 40; the numbers of the houses are! 
118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, and 130. 
Then nine brick houses, 25 feet by 40, sitwa- 
ted in Avenue D, all raised 5 feet 2 inches,! 
by one operation; and a three story brick 
house, 58 feet by 25, in Monroe street. ‘The! 
Church now situated in Sixth street, Green.' 
wich Village, he moved a distance of 1,100 
feet, with the steeple, clock, pews, and all fix-|/i 
tures; no damage was done, not even so 
much as breaking a square of glass in either 
of the windows. 

Mr. Brown informs us that, during the last 
12 years, he has moved about 900 buildings, 
400 of which had brick fronts, and about 40 
were entire brick buildings. 

The following description of the opera- 
tion Mr. Brown ‘has handed us fi wv insertion : 
it is from the fertile pen of Capt. Basil Hall, 
and is in every particular correct. 


“ Every onc has heard of moving wooden)! 





iin a compact body, without injury, twelve 


‘with great interest ; 


workmen had gone aw ay, after moving the 


as 


HHH 


beyond the gable end walls. The extremi- 
ies of these timbers are next made to rest 
upon blocks of wood, placed on the ground 
quite clear of the walls on the outside. Then 
by means of wedges driven between the tim. 
bers and the blocks, they are made to sus- 
ain a great part of the weight of the ends of 
the house. When this is done, the founda- 
tion of the end walls may be removed with. 
out danger, as they now rest exclusively on 
the timbers, the ends of which, as I have de. 
scribed, lie on solid blocks. 

“] shall describe presently how the above 
operation of inserting the timbers is perform. 
ed; but if for the present we suppose it done, 
and the house resting on a sort of frame-work, it 
is easy to conceive that a set of slides, or what 
are called in dock. yards, ways, on which 
ships are launched, may be placed transverse- 
ly under these timbers, that is, at right an- 
gles to them, so as to occupy the very place 
where the foundations of the end walls once 
stood. It is necessary to interpose between 
these ways or fixed slides, and the aforesaid 
timbers, a set of cradles, similar in their 
purpose to the apparatus of the same name 
on which ships rest when launched, to which 





houses; but the transportation of a brick 
dwelling is an exploit of a different nature. 
L shall describe simply what I saw, and then)) 
‘tell how the details were managed. In a 
strect which required to be widened, there 
stood two liouses much inthe way, their front 
‘being twelve feet too far forward. These | 
ihouses, therefore, must either have been ta-| 
ken down, or shifted back. Mr. Brown un- 





dertook to execute the less destructive pro- 
‘cess. They were both of brick, and built! 


itwenty-five feet front; the other thirty-two} 
|| feet deep, and twenty-two feet front. They} 
were of the same height, that is to say, twen.|| 
ty-two fect from the ground to the eaves, above 
‘which stood the roof and two large ‘stacks | 


‘of brick chimneys; the whole formed a so-| 
jupon the ways, and at the same time of rais- 


lid block of building, having two rows of six 
windows each, along 2 front of forty-seven 
This was actually moved 


ifeet back from the street. I watched the pro- 
gress of the preparations on the 25th of May 
but unfortunately, just 
as the men were preceeding to the actual 
‘business of moving the screws, | was obliged 
to run off to keep an appointment with the 
‘Mayor and Corporation; and when I came 
back, three or four hours atierwards, the 


building thirty inche: s—which fact I ascer- 
tatsed by measurements of my own. Qn the 
next day, with equal perversity of fate, f was 
agai called off to join a party going to New 
Jersey: and on my return two days after-| 
wards, [ had the mortification to find the 
work compieted, ‘The houses were now ex- 
jactly nine feet and a half from the position | 
in which JT had le ‘fi them a few days before. 
| it would be tedious, perhaps, were I to} 
igive a very minute description of the whole 
process; but it is so simple, that it may, 
jwith a little attention, be widerstood in a ge- 
ineral way even by persons not much accus- 
itomed to such subjects, and may possibly be 
luseful to those who are familiar with them. 
| “The first object isto place a set of strong 
‘itimbers under the house, paralle! to, and le vel 
with the street, at the distance of three feet 
‘apart, exten ding from end to end of the build-! 
ings, and projecting outwards several fect’ 


&"? 








final process of ship-building, by-the-bye, this 
‘whole operation bears a close analogy. 


| These cradles are Jong smooth beams lying 


along the top of the ways, and in the same 
lline with them); their under surfaces in con. 
tact with the ways, and the upper made to 
bear against the cross timbers which support 
the house. The object, at this stage of the 
business, is to bring the whele weight of the 
house upen these cradles, and, consequently, 
upon the ways which support them. If this 
be done, it follows that the ends of the tim- 
bers, formerly described as resting on the 
blocks, will no lonrer be supported at the 
isame places. This change of the point of 
support is effected by driving in wedges be. 
tween the timbers and the cradles; and it 
will readily be seen that these wedges have 
the two-fold effect of forcing the cradles down 








ling up the timbers which support the house, 
jand consequently, in a very smali degree, 
ithe house itself. The ends of the timbers 
now rest no longer on the blocks, which are 
removed, and the house, supported upon the 
jcradles and the ways, is ready for being 
moved, as soon as the front and back walls 
‘have been taken away. 

| Suppose all this done, there is nothing re- 
quired but to apply screws, placed horizon- 
tally in the street, and butting against the 
cradles. On these being made to act simu!- 
taneously , the cradles, and consequently the 
frame which they support, together with the 
house on its back, move along. 

“Such is a general account of the process. 
[ siall now mention how the various diflicul- 
ties, most of which I dare say will have sug- 
gested themselves in the foregoing account, 
are overcome in practice. 

“The horizontal supporting timbers, already 
described as being placed parailel to the 
street, and nearly at the same level with 
it, are introduced one by one in this way. 
A hole is blocked out in each of the end 
walis, just above the ground, and large 
enough to admit a squared beam, say fifteen 
linches each way, of which the ends project 
beyond the gable walls about a couple of 
feet. A firm block of wood is then placed 
under each of these ends, and wedges being 
driven underneath, the beam is raised up, 
‘and made to bear against the upper parts of 
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the holes. Thus the inserted timber com- 
pletely supplies the office of the dislodged 
portions of the masonry. Another pair of 
holes is then made, and a second timber in- 
troduced, and so on till they are all inserted, 
and firmly wedged up. The distance at 
which these are placed must depend upon 
the weight of the wall. In the case'l wit- 
nessed the houses were of brick, and the; 
timber stood at the distance, I should think, 
of three feet apart. All this being done, the 
intermediate masonry, forming the founda-) 
tion, may be gradually removed, and a clear; 
space will be left under the supported walls’ 
for the reception of the ways. 

“There are two more precautions to be at-) 
tended to; these ways must all be coated 
with tallow, in a layer of at least half an) 
inch thick, so that the wood of the cradles 
may never come in contact with them. Some 
device must also be adopted to prevent the, 
whole affair, house and all, from sliding la- 
terally off. This, Mr. Brown prevents, by 
cutting along the top of one of the ways a 
deep groove, into which is fitted a corres- 
pondent feather, as it is called, of the super- 
incumbent cradle. This being made to work 
easy, and well greased, the direct motion is 
not retarded. 

“T have said nothing all this time of the front 
and back walls; but it wiil easily be under- 
stood how these may be made to rest, like 
those at the ends, on timbers inserted under 
the house at right angles, to the first set. 
The whole of the supporting frame-work is 
tied so firmly together by bolts, that there is 
not the slightest bending or twisting of any 
part of the building. 

“When at last the house has reached its 
destination, a new foundation is built, and the 
whole process being inverted, the timbers 
are withdrawn one by one; and such is the 
security of these operations, that no furni- 
ture is ever removed from the houses so 
transported. The inhabitents, I am told, 
move out and in as if nothing were going on. 
This, however, I did not see.” 

“Mr. Brown was once employed to remove 
a house from the top to the bottom of a 
sloping ground; and, as no additional im. 
pulse from screws was here required, he re- 
solved to ease the building down, as sailors call 
it, by means of a tackle. Unfortunately, about) 
the middle of the operation, the strop of one 
of the blocks broke, and the operator, who 











hill ; 


and the able engineer, like an officer 
who has shown himself fertile in resource,| 
reaped more credit from the successful ap-| 
plication of a remedy to an evil not antici-| 
pated, than if all had gone smoothly from) 
the commencement.” 








Sixxinc Wetis.—Bishop Heber mention-| 
a curious way of sinking wells in some parts! 
of Asia. When the ground is sandy, a cy-) 
lindrical tower of brick or stone work is! 
made of the intended size of the well. This! 
is suffered to remain until the masonry bes! 
comes indurated, and then it is gradually un.| 
dermined until it is sunk even with the sur-| 
face of the ground. If the well is not suf-) 
ficiently deep, they add more masonry, and) 
again undermine. 





To ASCERTAIN THE HEIGHT OF A STEEPLE,| 
Tower, &c.—Take two sticks of any but) 
equal length, and holding one perpendicular, 
place one end of the other against its centre,| 
so as to form a right angle withfit; having’ 
done this, place your eye at the other end,) 


mmediately underneath it; this, taken to- 
gether, is called the capital. The body of 
the column, which reaches between the base 
and capital, is termed the shaft: it is the 
frustrum of a cone, with sometimes a plain 
surface, but {frequently having fperpendicu- 
lar flutings, either meeting in an edge or 
leaving a small plane space between them. 
The linteliing or covering, which lies upon 
and connects the qplumn, is termed the En. 
tablature, and is sub-divided into three parts, 
named architrave, frieze, and cornice : the 
architrave consists of a mere lintel laid 
along the tops of the columns; the frieze 
represents the ends of the cross beams rest- 
ing upon the former, and having the spaces 
between filled up, having mouldings also 


||fixed to conceal the horizontal joint, and di- 


vide it from the architrave ; and the upper 
member or cornice represents the project- 
ing eaves of a Greek roof, showing the ends 
of the rafters. 

These definitions will be easily understood 
by an inspection of the following figure : 





was standing on the lower side of the build-| 
ing, was horrified by the apparition of the| 
house under weigh, and smoking, by its 
friction, right down upon him. With that 
vigorous presence of mind, which is com. 
pounded of thorough knowledge, and a strong) 
sense of the necessity of immediate action,| 
and without which courage is often useless,| 
he dashed a crow-bar, which he happened tol 
have in his hand at the time, into a hole ac. 
cidentally left in one of the ways, and leaping 
on one side watclied the result. ‘The mo. 
mentum of the enormous moving body was 
so great that it fairly drove the tron bur, like 
a cutting instrument, for a considerable dis. 
tance through the fibres of the timber. The 
main point, however, was gained, by the 
house being arrested in its progress down the 





* We have been credibly infurmed that, during the ope- 
ration of moving the house situate at 85 Maiden lane, the 
Mayor and Corporation, to the amount of 150 individuals, 
were in the house and partook of refreshments. Also, 
that, wher. the church befure aliuded to was moving, # 
cle delivered a discourse on science, as connected] 
wih religion, to a co ation of between 300 and 400! 
persons —'Ep. Mec. Maa.) 





and advance towards, or recede from, the} 
object the height of which you wish to as-| 
certain, until the upper and lower ends of the} 
perpendicular stick shall appear to touch its, 
top and bottom at the same time ; then, from: 
the spot on which you stand, measure the’ 
distance to the foot of the object, and this)! 
will be its exact height. i 





Uservut Discovery.—A machine has been 
invented and put in operation, in Philadel. | 
phia, for napping hats by steam. The edi-| 
tor of the Philadelphia Inquirer recently wit-| 
nessed the performance of this machine in|! 
a hat manufactory, and speaks in high terms! 
of its capabilities. The beauty and superi-| 
ority of the work are at once admitted by; 
all who have examined it. It is not stated) 
whether or not the process 1s more rapid than) 
by the old method ; but it is held to turn out! 
a much better article, as the napping pro-| 
cess requires very hot water, and steam ap-! 
plied to the same purpose may be many de-| 
grees hotter than boiling water. ‘The inven-|! 
tion is thought to be a very useful one. 











A, the capital—B, shaft—C, architrave— 
D, frieze-—E, cornice. 
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Architecture.—Of the Orders of Architecture. 

The moderns have applied the term order | 
to those architectural forms with which the|| i 
@reeks composed the facades of their tem-' 





| 
| 





ples. 
The principal members of an order are, | 
. ' 
Ist, a platform ; 2d, perpendicular supports ; | a. 
and 3d, a lintelling or covering connecting | ja Yee q 
Ithe tops of these supports, and crowning the | cade Nim 





edifice. 
The proportioning of these parts to the|| 
edifice and to each other, and at the same 
time adapting characieristical decorations, 
constitutes an order, canon, or rule. | 
The principal member of an order is the | Consumption or S1tk.—The quantity of 
perpendicular support or column. ‘The ac- |this material used in England alone amounts 
companiments being subservient to this lead-in each year to more than four millions of 
ing feature, the bottom of the column is pounds weight, for the production of which 
fixed either on a general artificial platform, |myriads upon myriads of insects are required. 
or each upon a particular plinth, or both. /Fourteen thousand millions of animated crea- 
The lower part of the column, which rests tures annually live and die to supply this 
upon the square plinth, is sometimes encom-||corner of the world with an article of luxury. 
passed with mouldings, which, in allusion to |If astonishment be excited at this fact, let us 
their position, are, in conjunction with the|/extend our view into China, and survey the 
plinth, called the base. ‘dense population of its widely spread region, 
The top part of the column is also covered |whose inhabitants, from the Emperor on his 
with a square plinth, with its sides straight||throne to the peasant in the lowly hut, are 
or curved, and generally accompanied by cir- |indebted for their clothing to the labors ef 
cular mouldings or sculptured decorations the silkworm. The imagination, fatigued 





A, the cornice—B, the base—C, the plinth. 








upon the top part of the column, which is with the flight, is lost and bewildered in con- 
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templating the countless numbers which every||the manner in which a tight strap, running 


year spin their slender threads for the ser-'jon é 
vice of man.—{Lardner’s Cyclopedia. } | thickest part. Sometimes also pins are fixed 
lin the wheels, and admitted into perforations 

Lancest Cotuwn 1v tar Wortv.—The ||in the straps ; a mode only practicable where 
following is an account of the monument||the motion is slow and steady. A smooth 
erected by the Emperor Nicholas to the me-' motion may also be obtained, with consider. 
mory of his brother, the late Emperor Alex-|/able force, by forming the surfaces of the 








ander. The shaft was placed on its pedes-|wheels into brushes of hair. More com. 
J ’ , : . . | 
tal on St, Alexander Nefskey’s day, August||monly, however, the circumferences of the, 


30, (O. S.) 1832, in the presence of the in-, contiguous wheels are formed into teeth, im- 
perial family, nobility, cigzens, and strangers. | pelling each other, as with the extremities 
The day was remarkably fine, and an im-| of so many levers, either exactly or nearly 
mense concourse—an almost countless mul-'|in the common direction of the circumfe- 
titude—assembled to witness the operation,| rences; and sometimes an endless screw is 
in the large square in front of the Hermi-! substituted for one of the wheels. 


tage, or winter palace of the Emperor. he|! [py forming the teeth of wheels, it is of 


. 2 . r tt ° 
monument is of red granite. The pedestal,)'consequence to determine the curvature 
which is square, is 40 feet high; the shaft) which will produze an equable communica- 
is round and in one piece ; it is 85 feet high tion of motion with the least possible fric- 


and 12 feet in diameter at the top ; it weighs tion, For the equable communication of 


600 tons. The column supports a colossal motion, two methods have been recommend- 


bronze statue, representing an angel holding|/ed ; one, that the lower part of the face of 
across. The statue, with its pedestal, in-|each tooth should be a straight line in the! 
cluding the capital of the column, is 35 feet|/direction of the radius, and the upper, a por-| 


high, and the height of the monument from||tion of an epicycloid ; that is, of a curve 


on a cone, would tend to run towards its 





within the circle. It has been supposed 
by some of the best officers, that the epicy. 
cloidal tooth has also the advantage of com. 
pletely avoiding friction ; this is, however, 
by no means true, and it is even impractica. 
ble to invent any form for the teeth of a 
wheel which will enable them to act on 
other teeth without friction. In order to di. 
|minish it as much as possible, the teeth must 
be a8 small and as numerous as is consistent 
'|with strength and durability; for the effect 
jof friction always increases with the dis. 
tance of the point of contact, from the line 
joining the centres of the wheels. In calcu. 
lating the quantity of the friction, the velo. 
city with which the parts slide over{ each 
other has generally been taken for its mea. 
sure ; this is a slight inaccuracy of concep. 
tion, for the actual resistance is not at all in. 
creased by increasing the relative velocity ; 
but the effect of that resistance, in retarding 
the motion of the wheels, may be shown, 
from the general laws of mechanics, to be 
proportional to the relative velocity thus as. 
certained. 

When it is possible to make one wheel act 








the ground to the top of the statue is 165|/described by a point of a circle rolling on/jon teeth fixed in the concave surface of ano- 
feet. ‘The stone was brought from Finland, the wheel, of which the diameter must be||ther, the friction may be thus diminished in 
(from the same quarry where the celebrated | half that of the opposite wheel ; and in this||the proportion of the difference of the dia- 
pillars of the castle and church, polished like ||case it is demonstrable, that the plane sur-)}meters to their sum. 


marble, were procured,) and transported to! |face of each tooth will act on the curved! 





Buacx Co tors.—The blackness of bo- 


St. Petersburgh in a ship built for the pur-|/surface of the opposite tooth, so as te pro-| 2 
. 4 § . | i} . : ‘ » SO as ee ee ‘ F ’ 
pose, towed by a steamboat. ‘The inclined iduce an equable angular motion in both! ee © eS Fae eee - + dotata 
plane on which the shaft was rolled from the |wheels: the other method is, to form all the| ing in great part absorbed or stifled in heie 

river Neva to its present site, contained a)|surfaces j ; ‘ inv s of cir-|| © ’ . 
Pp ’ |isurfaces into portions of the involutes of cir pores ; and hence they also receive heat more 


forest of wood, and cost in that country,’ cles, or the curves described by the point of| 


i|freely than others. Black marble or tiles, 





where it is so cheap, a million of rubles, or'|; ic as been wound roun e , 
P> ; °T|/a thread which has been wound round the} exposed to the sun, become sensibly hotter 


$200,000. The column was raised and safely! wheel while it is uncoiled ; and this method | 
appears to answer the purpose, in an easier! 
: and simpler manner than the former. ‘The! 
served with Alexander in his most glorious following figure represents the teeth, &c. of | 
campaigns. Each of them wore badges of two wheels, formed into involutes of circles,| 
honor. The preparations for the stupendous)/described by uncoiling a thread from the! 


placed on its pedestal by means of 60 cap. 
stans, manned by 2500 veterans, who had 





undertaking were so complete, that not the! | dotted circles ; the point of contact of the 
slightest accident occurred ; and during the!|teeth being always in the straight line, which 
operation of raising the shaft, not a whisper touches both circles. 

nor a word was heard throughout the vast! 
multitude who witnessed the scene. z 


! 





= 1} 
Or Wurrt Worx.—In treating of the’) 

simple mechanical power, called the wheel | & 
and axle, (see The Artisan, vol. i. p. 86), we!| 3 
stated that motion was communicated from 
one wheel to another, either by belts and || 
straps passing over them, or by teeth cut in) 
the circumference of each, and working in|! , 
one another. We shall now enter a little! § 
more fully into the subject and endeavor to)! 
explain some of the most useful principles|| } 
upon which this branch of practical mechan-|| 
ies depends, and also to point out the various!| | 
methods of applying this mechanical power|| 
in the motion of different kinds of machinery.) ~ 7 


Where a broad strap runs on a wheel, it; It may be experimentally demonstrated, J 
jon exposing the paper to the fire—that is, 


19 usually confined to its situation, not by|/that an equable motion is produced by the ac- 
causing the margin of the wheel to project, ition of these curves on each other; if we 
but, on the contrary, by making the middle leut two boards into forms, terminated by 
prominent, as represented by the following ithem, divide the surtaces by lines into equal 


wheel or pulley, on which a broad strap runs,||or proportional angular portions, and fix them | 
the surface being convex ; the wheel which|/on any two centres, we shall find that, as they 
‘June, 1832, at the French Academy of Sci- 


drives it is of a similar form but its upper||revolve, whatever parts of the surfaces may 
part only is shown in the figure. be in contact, the corresponding lines will 
jalways meet each other. 

|| Both of these methods may be derived 
from the general principle, that the teeth of 
ithe one wheel must be of such a form, thai 
jtheir outline may be described by the revo. 
' : ||lution of a curve upon a given circle, while 
The reason of the middle being made pro-|/the outline of the teeth of the other whee! 





minent may be understood by examining jis described by the same curye revolying! 


| 
| 
| 





than white ones. Black paper is kindled by 
a burning glass much sooner than white, and 
the difference is strongly marked ; a burning 
glass too weak to have any visible effect at 
all upon white paper, shall readily kindle the 
same paper rubbed over with ink; hence 
black clothes, when wetted, are said to dry 
faster ; black habits, and rooms hung with 
black, to be warmer; black mould to be a 
hotter soil for vegetables ; and garden walls, 
painted black, to answer better for ripening 
of wall fruit than those of lighter colors. It 


jis not, however, to be affirmed, that the like 


differences obtain in the impressions made 


||by common fire. Black paper held to the 
ilfire does not seem to be effected sooner, or 
‘jim a greater degree, than such as is white. 
j[t may be proper to observe also, that the 
}combustibility of the paper may be increased, 
|by impregnating it with substances of them. 
\|selves not combustible, and which give no 
iicolor to it. This is the foundation of one of 
§ ithe sympathetic inks, as they are called, 





made of a strong solution of sal ammoniac 


‘in water; which, though colorless when 


\written with on paper, becomes very legible 


‘it occasions the parts moistened with it to 
'scorch or burn before the rest of the paper 


te 
iis hurt, to a brown or black. 


Mecnanican SKILL oF THE ANCIENT 
Eeyrri1ans.—A paper was read, on the 11th 


‘ences, by M. Jomard, which shows, from the 


hieroglyphic remains found on the Egyptian 


‘monuments, that most of the principal me. 
jchanical instruments with which we are now 
‘acquainted were known to them, Jn a pic. 
‘ture found in the Palace of Carnac, are seen 


a vessel fixed by means of anchors, and a 


‘capstan in connection with it ; it is also seen 
‘from it that the ancients were acquainted 
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with the vice. It appears to be by means of 
inclined planes and capstans that they raised 
the immense blocks of stone of which their 
great monuments are composed. M. Jo- 
mard also proved that they knew the use o 
the pulley.—{ Lond. Mec. Mag.] 





Biacxinc.—*“ A Subscriber” asks for a 
receipt for making blacking, “as his family 
is numerous, and purchasing at 18d. per bot- 
tle is more than he can well afford.” We 
subjoin one which is given in the Annales 
de Chimie, by the celebrated French chemist 
Braconot, who pronounces it to be, as com- 
pared with all the other known blackings, 
from Day’s to Hunt’s, “undoubtedly the cheap. 
est and the best.” Macerate one pound of 
malt in boiling water till every thing soluble 
is taken up, add 2} lbs. of plaster of paris 
well sifted, and 7 ozs. of lamp-black ; then 
evaporate to the consistence of paste ; and 
finally mix up with 1 lb. 2 ozs. of olive oil. 
It is said to spread very evenly, dry speedily, 
and shine brilliantly, with very little brushing ; 
while it neither burns nor injures the leather. 
—{London M. Mag.] 





Manvractvre or Griass.—In the whole 
circle of manufactures there is not any thing 
more curious than the one that is depicted in 
the above engraving.* Materials, which ap- 
pear of themselves but little fitted for any 
useful purpose, are blended together so as 
to form compounds of a new and entirely 
distinct character. Indeed, an uninitiated 
person looking at the sand, lead, and pear!l- 
ashes, as they are prepared for the glass 
houses, would consider that nothing less than 
the wand of the enchanter could accomplish 
their change into a hard and crystalline body. 

The ingredients usually employed in the 
manufacture of glass, with their relative pro- 
portions, may be thus briefly described : 

120 parts of well washed white sand 


40 . purified pearl-ashes 

35 “ litharge 

13 $s nitre 
1 “ black oxide of manganese. 


When these materials are collected and 
properly proportioned, they receive a certain 
amount of calcination prior to their being 
placed in the melting pot. This operation} 
is called fritting, and is performed either in; 
small furnaces adjoining to the proper glass 
furnace, and heated by the same fuel, after 
its principal force has been expended on the 
glass pots, or else in ovens constructed for 
the purpose. The use of this preparatory 
process is to discharge all moisture from the 
ingredients, and to drive off the carbonic 
gas. This operation is performed gradually, 
aud carried to the point of semi-vitrification. 
When the materials are sufficiently “ fritted,”| 
they are thrown with clean iron shovels,| 
through the side opening of the furnace, 








but it requires some time to cool down to 
the requisite working temperature. It should 
be just soft enough to yield with ease to any 
external impression, even to the force of the 
breath, when impelled against the glowing 
mass, and in that state it may be bent into 
any required form. Such, indeed, is its tena- 
city, that it may be rapidly drawn into a solid 
string, and wound on a reel, many miles in 
length. Having thus brought the glass to a 
state fit for what is technically called “ blow. | 
ing,” we may introduce our readers into the 
workshop itself, which will be best done by 
the aid of a graphic illustration, and the en- 
graved view at the head of this article will 
admirably answer the purpose. In the pre- 
sent season of the year the temperature of 
the blowing-house would shame the hottest 
portions of the torrid zone, and while we 
now write, we are laboring under the ener- 
vating effects of a visit, many hours back, 
when the thermometer stood at 140 degrees. 

The workmen who are represented in the 
engraving are each engaged in one of the 
operations essential to the manufacture of a 
common drinking glass. For this purpose 
the operator takes a hollow tube, about four 
feet long, called a blowing iron, and dipping 
it into the melting-pot, turns it round till a 
portion of the glass adheres to the surface. 
He then holds it near the ground, so that the 
mass is extended by its own weight, and 
blows strongly into the tube. The breath 





penetrating the red hot mass enlarges it, and 
it becomes an elongated sphere of the requi- 
site dimensions. ‘To separate this globe from 
the iron tube, an assistant dips the end of « 
solid rod into the glass-pot, and bringing out 
lat its extremity some of the melted glass, 
thrusts it immediately against the globe at 
the part directly opposite the neck, so that it 
may be firmly united. The workman then 
wets a small piece of iron with his mouth, 
and lays it on the neck of the globe, and it 
immediately cracks off, leaving the globe 
open at the neck. This is again introduced 
into the fire by the new bar of iron, and af- 
terwards rounded on the rails of a sort of 
arm-chair. In order to detach the foot 
from the iron, moisture is again applied, and 
it drops off. There is a final process called 
annealling, which consists in raising the tem. 
perature in a separate oven, and afterwards 
allowing the glass to cool gradually ; it is 
less likely to break. 

Pliny attributes the invention of glass en- 
tirely to chance, and relates that it was first 
made in Syria by some mariners, who were 
driven on shore on the banks of the river 
Belus ; and who having occasion to make 
large fires on the sands, burnt the kali which 
abounded on that shore ; and that the alkali 
of the plant uniting with a portion of the 
sand on which the fire stood, produced the 
first stream of melted glass that had ever 





been observed.—[{People’s Magazine. } 
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into the glass-pots, the fire having been pre. 
viously raised 
When filled, the opening is closed with wet 
clay, excepting a small hole for examining 
the interior of the furnace. 
begins to heave, and exhibit a mass of liquid 
grandeur, like the waves of the ocean on 
During this process, samples for exa- 
mination are frequently brought out by the 
aid of an iron rod, and the glass becomes 


The mass soon 


ICAL Powers ARE UNITED.—The preceding 
figure represents a machine in which all the } 
simple mechanical powers are combined. 
—It consists of a frame A BC D, fastened 
upon the stand O o by the nut 0, and kept to- 
gether by the pillars V W and B qg. The 
piece E F is first fitted to the frame, having 
vanes, E F, which may be cither moved by 
the wind, or by a cord fastened at F. This 
part represents the lever, whose fulcrum is 








beautifully clear and transparent. The glass G 


may now be considered as completely made, 











* We think thia description may be sufficiently under- 
atood by our readers without the engraving. 


A Mactine IN WHICH ALL THE aiiatohen K, which is the wheel and axle ; and 


when K is turned round, it winds upon the 
axle I L the cord L M, which, passing round 
Ithe tackle of pulleys M N, raises the weight 
P. Inorder to include the inclined plane in 
‘this combination, we must add the plane 
R Q rq, and make it rest on the ground at 
( R, and on the pillar B g at gr. When 
the weight P is placed on this plane, the 
ipower will be farther increased in the ratio 
of Q Tto TS. The power gained by this 


A perpendicular axis G A is joined to jjcombination will be found, by comparing the 
this lever, and carries the endless screw H, |'space described by the point F with the 
which may be considered as a wedge. ‘his ||height through which the weight rises in any 
endless screw works in the teeth of the | determinate number of revolutions of F. 
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From the Boston Patriot. 
Ow Birvs aNp THEIR Misrortunes.—We have al- 
ready intimated our opinion, that the labors of the) 
scientific ornithologist are of far more practical utili-| 
ty than the usual observer supposes ; and that, even’ 
in the buginess oflegislation, a regard to his research.’ 
es might prevent many errors, which may much affect) 
public welfare. The legislation onthe subject of birds 
hasbeen marked by some essential errors, which have, 
led to real evil. By the law of 1817, woodcocks, 
snipes, larks and robins, were protected at certain, 
seasons of the year, whilst war to the knife was de- 
clared against crows, black-birds, owls, blue ja) s, and! 
hawks; these last were treated as a sort of pirates, | 
bj @ suspension at the yard arm, with the least’ 
possible ceremony. It so happens, that the character 
of these very birds has been singularly mistaken : for 
while the ordinance of legislation has been thus 
systematically levelled at them, they, on a principle 
which man would do extremely well to imitate, have 
been returning good for evil ; they have been diligent-| 
ly engaged in extirpating all sorts of vermin, while 
never were the vilest vermin half so ill treated by the || 
human race. The crow for example, who is generally 
regarded as a most suspicious character, has had 
great injustice done him; in the spring, when the 
ground is moist, he lives in a state of the most trium. 
phant luxury on grubs; he eats the young corn, it is 








true, but it is a necessary of life, to which he never |is hardly to be estimated. ‘The experience which 


resorts, except when his supply of animal food is’ 
shortened. After the corn is tolerably grown, he has 
nothing more to do with it; and in any stage he de. 
stroys at least five hundred pernicious grubs and 
insects, for every blade of corn which he pillages 
from man. Inthe southern States, he is regularly 
permitted to accompany the ploughman, and collect 
the grubs from the newly opened furrow ; his life is 
thus secured from the safest of all tenures—that of 
the interest of man in permitting him to live. 
There is scarcely a farm in England, without its)| 
rookery; the humid atmosphere multiplies every spe- 
cies of insect, and these birds reward man for his} 
forbearance, by ridding him of legions of his foes.) 
By a policy very similar to that which dictated the! 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, they have occa- 
sionally been exposed to the mischievous propensi- 
ties of unruly boys, who, as far as utility is con- 
cerned, are not to be compared to crows; but the| 
error of this step soon became obvious, and they| 
are now received with universal welcome. The} 
hawk enjoys a double reputation in the hen-roost ;| 
he sometimes destroys the chickens, but with man’s} 
consistency, does not like to see his infirmities co.| 
pied by another ; and by way of compensation demo-| 


lishes the fox, which eats twenty chickers where he| 
eats but one: so that it is hardly the part of wisdom} 
to set a price upon his head, while the fox, a hard-! 
ened knave, is not honored with a penal statute. 
How the owl came to be included in this black list, 
it is difficult to conjecture ; he is a grave, reflecting 
bird, who has nothing to do with man, except to| 
benefit him, by eating weazles, foxes, racoons, rats! 
and mice, a sin for which most house-keepers will 
readily forgive him. In some parts of Europe, ke is 
kept in families, like a cat, whom he equals in patience | 
and surpasses in alertness. Another of these birds,the | 
blackbird, is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the! 
crow; in the middle States, the farmer too well} 
knowe the value of his company, to pluck them from 
the furrow ; and while other less pains-taking birde| 
collect the vermin from the surface,his investigations, 
are more profound, and he digs to the depth of se- 
veral inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are no longer to be found, he eats the corn, } 
as well he may, but even then asks only a moderate! 
compensation for his former services; five hundred 
black-birds do less injury to the corn, than a single 
squirrel. The last upon the catalogue of persecu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






‘devouring the seeds, which but for him would over- 


pecker, until they had confounded the bailiff with the 


|imium for the course of lectures on that particular 


NEW-YORK FARMER. 
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which a word may be here said. Every body has others, with their accompanying essays, will be sub- 


ject to the direction of their authors. 





seen the little goldfinch on the thistle by the wayside, 
and wondered perhaps that his taste led him to so 
thorny a luxury; but he isall this time engaged in 


run the ground of every farmer. Even the bob-o’link, 
a most conceited coxcomb, who steals with all ima. 
ginary grace, destroys millions of the insects that 
annoy the farmer most. All the little birds, in fact, 
which are seen about the blossoms of the trees, are 
doing us the same service in theirown way. 

Perhaps there is no bird which is considered more 
decidedly wanting in principle than the wood-pecker 
—and, certainly, so far as man is concerned, there 
is none more conscientious. So long as a dead tree 
can be found tor a nest, he will not trouble himself, 
to bore into a livmg one ; whatever wounds he makes 
upon the living are considered by foreign gardeners 
as an advantage to the tree. The sound tree is not 
the object—he is in pursuit of insects and their lar- 
ve. S South Carolina and Georgia, forests of avast 
extent have been destroyed by an insect, which would 
seem as capable of lifting a tree as destroying it.— 
The people were alarmed by the visitation, and sa- 
gaciously laid the mischief at the door of the wood- 


rogue. 
The injury arising from the loss of a single crop 


is taught by our own misfortune, is very dearly bought; 
and if we think how we can derive it from others— 
if, for example, we can learn from the ornithologist 
the means of preventing such injury, as in many ins. 
tances we may, the dictates of economy combine with 
those of taste, and warn us not to negleet the result 
of his researches. 








Notice ro Literary Persons.—A deposit has been 
made with the Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
in the city of New York, subject to the control of the 
subscribers and their associates, for the purpose of] 
procuring Lecrures, or Essays, on various subjects 
connected with scientific education, te be read in 
Common Schools of this State. To carry this pur- 
pose into efiect, the subscribers give notice that they, 


The lectures selected will be printed and distribu. 
ted to every common school in this State, and subject 
from time to time to such use: the authors may, if 
they please, secure the copy-right of their produc. 
tions. 

Essays will be reccived from any quarter, either 
in this country or from abroad, and may be transmit- 
ted to either of the subscribers at their charge. 

Joun C. Spencer, 
Canandaigua, N, Y. 
Bensamin F’. Burren, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Puro C. Futrer, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

May 20, 1833. 

J" It is hoped that editors of newspapers general. 
ly, will be willing to promote the meritorious objects 
of this notice, by giving it a few insertions in their 
papers, gratuitously. 





Quesec, June 28.—A new instance of American en- 
terprize and industry occurred here this week. A 
Mr. Baird, of the State of Maine, who has a patent 
for bee-hives, and who keeps a great number of bees, 
and of course trades in them, arrived in Quebec 
with hives, which he sold to the amount of between 
2 and 300 dollars cash. He had brought some du- 
|ring the winter, in his boxes or hives, in a torpid 
jstate, and found a good sale; but it seemed: more 
\difficult to remove them in the summer season, their 
‘busy and active period. Mr. Baird, however, trav- 
elled during the night, and set his bees out during 
the day to feed and continue their work, which they 
did with their usual activity and regularity. He 
was about twelve nights on the journey, by the Ken. 
nebec road, and brought the whole of his hives to 
Quebec in good condition, without loss. 








The last number of the Courtland (Alabama) Her- 
ald contains an elaborate description of that town and 
vicinity, from which the following brilliant extract 
is taken : 

‘«The pearly mountain stream Bio Nance rapidly 
flows and encircles the town on two sides, the mar. 





or either of them, will receive manuscript essays or 
lectures, on the following subjects, at any time before 
the first day of January next; and that, to the author 
of such of them as shall be selected and approved, 
by the Superintendant of Common Schools and the 
subscribers and their associates, there will be paid 
the premiums hereinafter mentioned. 

Should parts of several lectures be taken, the pre- 


subject, will be divided among their authors, in pro- 
portion to the quantity taken. The lectures are to 
be adapted to the capacities of children, and are to 
be divided into portions or sections, one of which can 
be conveniently read in half an hour. 

The following are the subjects, on each of which 
a course or series of lectures is now solicited — 

1. On the application of Science to the useful arts 
—for the best course of lectures on which a premi- 
um of two hundred dollars will be paid. 

2. On the principles of Legislation—the premium 
will be one hundred dollars. 

3. On the intellectual, moral and religious instruc. 
tion of the youth of this State by means of Common 
Schools—the duty of affording such instruction—and 
the improvements of which the system may be sus- 
ceptible—a premium of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

It is not expected that the essays will be entirely 
original either in matter or manner, but rather that 
the best authorities will be consulted; and even ab- 


is not desirable that the lecturer should dwell on de- 
tail, except where it may be useful for the purpose of 





ted birds, is the blue jay. Whoever watches him! 


diet, and the lark who is extremely useful in his way. || 
The only wonder is, that it should have been thoyght ‘| 
expedient to allow them to be shot in any season.|| 
The quail, another of the privileged class, has no title | 


to be named in company with the others ; in the plant-.||until after the selection is made. They are requested) 


ing time, he makes more havoc than a regiment of 
crows, without atoning for his misdeeds by demolish-' 
ing a single grub. Nor is the partridge a more scru- | 





pulous inspector of the rights of property; though’!be endorsed the motto or signature used in the essay. || 
as he lives in comparative retirement, he succeeds!|Such of the notes will be opened as have an endorse.) 
jiment corresponding with that of the selected lec-|| 


There are some of our most familiar birds, of 'ttrés, to which a premium shall be awarded: the|} 


in preserving aname for honesty. 


''subject of the course of essays. Genera! principles 
land results, and those striking and plain illustrations 
have referred protects some birds at certain seasons | Which will excite attention and inquiry—which will 
of the year; among others, the robin, who lives on||be celculated to deposit in the youthful mind the 
insects and worms, and has no taste for vegetable |seeds of knowledge and lead it to investigation and| 


the trees, pouncing every time upon the grub, his |to the plan, permit full elementary instruction on the 


enemy and ours. 
We have already seen that the act to which we) 


stracts of the writings of approved authors will be! 
received, if the original authority is designated. It) 


in the garden, will see him descend instantly from lillustration ; nor will the brevity, which is essential)! 


gins and commons of which afford the finest rural re- 
treats imaginable, amidst a thousand flowerets gay, 
and songs of sporting birds arrayed in plumage fine 
as rainbow’s tints.” 


‘« Well, wife, ’'ve sold Ponts,” said Ned Whistler 
one day, to the dog-detesting Mrs. W. 

‘* Have you indeed?” said she, brightening up at the 
good news—“[’m dreadful glad ot it. How much 
did you sell him for, my dear ?” 

** Fifty dollars.” 

‘Fifty dollars? What—fifty dollars for one dog ? 
How gladlam! That'll almost buy us a good horse. 
But where’s the money, my love ?” 

** Money !” said Dick, shifting a long nine lazily to 
the other corner of his mouth, * I didn’t get any mo. 
ney—lI took two puppies at 25 dollars a-piece !" 








Disrress!no Case.—Saturday’s report of the sea- 
son ‘ Down East’ is confirmed to-day by a letter from 
Thomastown, Me., in which the writer says :—** It 
has rained almost incessantly for six weeks. I am 
afraid we shall not raise a single radish,—that 
troubles me very much.”—{Boston Mer. Journal.) 


[From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.} 
PRAYER. 
Go, when the morning shineth,— 
Go, when the moon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth,—~ 
Go, in the hash of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
Amd, in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 
{ Remember all who love thee, 
| All who are loved by thee; 
| Pray for those who hate thee, 
' If any such there be ; 
Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with cach petition 











reflection,—will best promote the object in view. 


| {tis desired that the authors will not communicate 


their names with their essays: and that they will 
not furnish any means by which they may be known, 


to adopt some motto or fictitious signature ; and to 
accompany their communications with a sealed note, 
containing the address of the author, on which will 


Thy great Redeemer's name. 
Or if ‘tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
| When friends are round thy way, 
| E’en then the silent breathing 
i Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach bis throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 
Oh! not a joy or blessing, 
With this, can we compare— 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
Whene’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before hia foootstool fall, 
And remember, in thy gladuess, 
His grace who gave Uiee all. 
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